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PERSONAL 
OVELY DARK BROWN ERMINE COAT (new). 
Good clothes. (Large size.). Paste bagot cut 
clips and bracelet.—Write: Box 434. 


AJOR AND WIFE, proceeding Kenya, farming, 

require occupation and accommodation for 

6 to 10 months. Both capable and enerzetic; good 

drivers; fond horses and animals. Own car. Good 

at accounts and correspondence. Suggestions 
invited.—Box 442. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


CX THING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE. 
Suits. Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All British 
Firm. Established 25 years.—GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808 
(CREOSOTE or Tar, 40 gallons 55/- delivered: 
free barrels.—FRANK COOPERS, Builders’ 
Merchants, Canterbury. 
J AMONDS. JEWELLERY, Old Gold. Antique 
and Modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., The Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W.1 (REG. 1396.) 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE, ETC.. urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 


in the Country are BENTLEY & CO.. 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. _ 
| pees ATIONAL WOODWORK. Orders and 
enquiries can now be accepted for small 
equipment for schools and nurseries. — 
WILKINSON & SON, Dept. 2, Eastbourne. 
VA RITCHER, 4 Berkeley Strect, W.1. Designs 


and creates hats of charm and distinction. and 
remakes clients’ own hats with equal care. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1651. 


URS. Good Furs bought and suld. Also 
repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 


Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 
ORSE BRASS COLLECTING, No. 3. 600 illus- 
trations, coloured plates. Fullest informa- 
tion. Cloth. 5s. post free.—H. S. RICHARDS, 
Vesey Road, Sutton Coldfield. 
ATY & HELENA ZUGHAFT, Dressmakers, 
make up customers’ new materials. We 
specialise in expert remodelling for the ** Coupon 
thrifty "* and have a highly successful POSTAL 
SERVICE for out-of-town ladies.—1l2a, Lowndes 
Street, Knightsbridce, S.W.1 
” NICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman. and 
can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1. 


STAIRS BLAZING, but ESCAPE certain for 
you and family (irrespective height of bod- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY instilled. Average 
ost £9. Details ld. stamp—JOHN KERR & CO. 
(M chr.), LTD., Northwich, 21, Cheshire. 
QUASH: when buying new equipment remember 


JAQUES SQUASH RACKETS give satisfaction. 
Hand made by craftsmen. JOHN JAQUES AND 
SON, LTD., mak of fine Sports and Games 
Equipment since 1795, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


HE BEST YEARS OF YOUR LIFE 

can be even better if you are confident of 
looking your best. A “Coronet” of curls will act 
like magic and transform your coiffure into a 
miracle of perfection. 

Easily worn and invaluable while waiting for 
your next permanent wave and on all occasions 
when vou cannot visit your hairdresser. 

The joy of a perfect coiffure at all times will be 
yours if you are wearing a Coronet of Curls. 

Pattern of your hair will enable me to quote 
vou the cost, which is not unreasonable at the 
present time. 

GEORGES BARRANGER 
Premier (Free) French Posticheur, Permanent 
Waving and Hair Colouring Specialist, Maison 
Georges, 38 49, Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
S.W.1. Tel.: Vic. 5943/4. (Only address.) 








FOR SALE 


A FINE PORTRAIT. Father and Son. 
man in rich red coat holding a hand to a 
young boy Attributed to Marcus Gheeriedts 
1581-1635. £35. Photograph available.—Box 399. 
RMSTRONG SIDDELEY, 20 h.p. TOURER 
é Specially constructed. Used from 1936-1939 
and then laid up. Mileage 22,000. Su»erb con- 
dition. Pneumatic upholstery. Centre screens, etc. 


A'gentle- 


New batteries. Best offer over £750.—Write: 
MR. FINLAY, 122 Woodgrange Road, London, E.7. 
ARTON MOTORS (PRESTON), LTD., Tele- 


phone 3203 (3 lines). Corporation Street, 
Preston. FRAZER NASH B.M.W. 16.2 h.p. type 
"326" six-light Saloon, 5-st, colour grey, grey 
immholsterv; mileage 23.000 kilometres (approx.), 
15,000 miles. As new. Belonged to the German 
Embassy. Left-hand steering. First registered 
1939. BUICK CENTURY 2-door Foursome Drop- 
head Coupe, left-hand drive; registered March, 
1939; steering wheel gear change; colour blue, 
upholstery blue leather. Tyres special White- 
wall American Firestone. Whole car as new. 
7.000 Miles. 
_ sLIARD TABLE (fullsize) by Messrs. Spence1 

of Bristol; in excellent condition. Price 
required, £99.—ARTHUR BISSELL, Croft-y-Bwla, 
Monmouth. Tel.: Monmouth 286. 


J LACK CHINESE SILK SHAWL with multi- 
coloured embroidcry, 50in. by 50in., fringe 
2in.: perfect condition. 20 Guineas.—Box 406. 
BokHara RUGS. Two. Sizes 5ft. 10in. by 
sft. 10in. and 4ft. 4in. by 3ft. 7in., colouring 
mainly red, used only as wall hangings. Price 
£32 and £23 respectively, or £50 the two. May be 
seen Hendon.—Tel.: Bovingdon 2255, or write : 
Box 437. 
Brows « JACQMAR WOOL SUIT; unworn. No 
coupons.—66, Lyttelton Court, Finchley, 


N.2. Speedwell 7891. 
LDERLY LADY’S BLACK BOUCLE 
tall, W.X., pre-war quality: 
dition. 14 Gns.—Box 435. 
NGLISH CUT CRYSTAL  30-pieces and 
decanter, finest jquality. Never used. £40.— 
Box 403. 


COAT; 
excellent: con- 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2/- per line. 


_ FOR SALE 
ARAVAN ; BURLINGHAM LANGDALE, 
19ft. long; lantern roof, treble panelled, 


2 doors, end kitchen 2 single berths 2ft. 6in. wide; 
Dunlopillo mattresses, 2 wardrobes, 2 armchairs, 
loose table, anthracite stove, gas oven, gas fire, 
lean-to, 2 chests of drawers; bath, indoor toilet. 
25 Other Caravans in stock. H.P. terms and 
delivery arranged.—F.0.C. CARAVAN CENTRE, 
206, The Broadway, London, N.W.2. Telephone: 
Gladstone 2234. 
NVERNOTES (Envelope/Notepaper in one 
piece). Handiest stationery known. Packets 
available, 4 for 5/6; 8 for 10/-, post free.—G. SWAIN 
(Agent), Oakwood Drive, Broughton, Preston. 
OR SALE in first-class condition—going on 
mains: 2 Lister Diesel Lighting Sets, fully 
automatic, working in parallel, of 3°5 and 7°5 k.w. 
capacity respectively, 230 v. D.C. Chloride 
Battery, sealed type cells, 125 amp. hr. capacity, 
and battery stands. Boving modern single runner 
vertical shaft Francis Water Turbine Plant, 
complete with automatic oil pressure speed 
governor, and direct coupled Crompton Parkinson 
21 k.w. Generator, 220/230 v. D.C., switchgear, etc. 
One G.E.C. Motor, 8h.p., D.C. One G.E.C.Motor 
12'. h.p., D.C. Four 220 v. D.C..A.C. Rotary 
Converters.—Apply: RAVENSWICK ESTATE 
OFFICE, Kirkbymoorside, Yorks. 
ENTLEMAN desires to sell magnificent 
painting, ** The Magdalene,”’ by Carlo Dolci; 
exhibited Burlington House, 1881, No. 208. Also 
fine early drawing interior of St. Stephen's, 
Wallbrook. Other attractive pictures.—Box 441. 
ENTLEMAN’S DOUBLE-BREASTED BLACK 
OVERCOAT. Good quality and condition. 
Suit medium build 5 ft. 10 in. to 6 ft. Pair Cord 
Breeches, lined throughout, waist size 42; unworn. 
No coupons. Offers, enclosing S.A.E. to Box 401. 
YENTLEMEN’S Leather Tobacco Pouches, 
ideal Xmas Presents, 146.—HOWARD, 
Pantiles, Winscombe Way, Stanmore, Middlesex. 
ENUINE CHARLES I OAK PANELLED ROOM 
with original stone fireplace slips surmounted 
by green and gold embossed leather, containing 
approximately 900 sq. ft. Also room of Flemish 
panelling, containing approximetely 300 ft. 
Inspection by appointment.—Box 417, 
OLF. GOOD BALLS, including Dunlops, 
Spaldings, 24 little used, and 24 repainted, all 
uncut. Best offer.—Box 402. 
UN by Cogswell & Harrison, 12 bore, new, 
complete case, etc., Sandhurst model. Also 
Ica Camera, size 13 x 18 cm. for plates and films, 
perfect condition. Above can be seen by appoint- 
ment London.—Apply, Box 415. 
AMMERLESS EJECTOR 12-BORE GUN, by 
Greener, Model F H.50, in perfect condition, 
may be inspected in London at short notice, 
price 90 gns. or nearest offer.—Box 416. 
INIATURES exquisitely painted on Ivory 
from any photograph, by an Exhibitor R.A. 
Terms moderate. Specimens sent.—C. J., North- 
way Court, Ashchurch, Glos. 
EW. GENT’S WRIST-WATCH, water and shock 
proof; luminous; 15 jewel; sweep centre 
seconds hand; stainless steel; guaranteed; £16. 
New solid chrome automatic (press action) small 
Table Lighter; superior, perfect; £810-. Lady's 
solid Morocco Writing Attache Case; fully fitted, 
locks, keys: new; superior; perfect; £10. Superior 
de luxe model Fountain Pen, £4.—BROOK, 40, 
Kensington Park Gardens, London, W.11. ‘ 
HANTOM III SALOON; laid up throughout 
war; practically never used and in excellent 
condition. Only run 23,000 miles. No dealers.— 
Apply: WORMLEY 19, Secretary, Lady Leigh 
Witley Park, Godalming. 
ECONDITIONED TIMBER SECTIONAL 
BUILDINGS from 8 ft. x 8 ft. to 00 ft. x 15 ft. 


Send for list.—D. McMASTER & CO., Mount 
Bures Works, Bures. near Colchester. Essex. 
OLLS ROYCE SEDANCA by BARKER, 


licensed two years and three months; not 
run since 1939; extremely low mileage; in beauti- 
ful order; £1,950. Sept., 1938 Rolls 30 h.p., 7-str. 
Limousine, all leather; 10,900 miles; body by 
Mulliner. 1939 Buick 38 h.p. Pullman Limousine, 
like new; exceptionally small mileage. 1938 Buick 
3) h.p. Viceroy Saloon; magnificent order.—SYD 
ABRAMS, LTD., 141, Waterloo Road, Manchester 
8. Telephone: Broughton 22545. 

USSIAN brown Squirrel 

three-quarter style. Snip £80, no coupons.— 
GOLDSWORTHY, “‘Kingsclere,’’ Warwick Road, 
Kenilworth, Warwicks. Phone: Ken. 393. 

AFES FOR HOME USE, tradesmen or offices, 

etc., from 20 gns., free delivery.—Write for 
full particulars or local Agent’s name, CYRUS 
PRICE & CO., Wolverhampton. Established 
nearly one hundred years. 

HEEPSKIN RUGS, beautifully cured. Assorted 

suades and sizes from £2 10s. to £4 each.— 
MRS. CHARLES GONDIE, Geosetter No. 1, 
Bigton, Lerwick, Shetland 

HETLAND SHEEPSKIN 

approx. 40in. by 30in., £550; smaller sizes 
£44-, coupon free; available in white, yellow, 
gold, and rose. Fair Isle Gloves, 176 pair, 1 cou- 
pon. Fair Isle Berets, 176 each, coupon free 
All-over Fair Isle Sleeveless Pullovers (gents.), 
939; 6 coupons. Ladies’ All-over Fair Isle Jum- 
pers, 1426; 6 coupons. Ladies’ F.I.B. Jumpers, 
805; 6 coupons. Ladies’ F.I.B. Cardigans, 859; 
6 coupons. F.1.B. Scarf, Glove and Beret Sets, 
666; 2 coupons. Hand-knitted All-wool Socks, 
76 pair; 2coupons. Hand-knitted Golf or Shooting 
Stockings, 20- pair; 2 coupons. Hand-knitted 
Shetland Socks, 146 pair; 3 coupons. Special 
offer of two Hand-made Leather Holdalls, zip- 
fasteners, £9 each. Leather Despatch Case, §&7. 
Two Ladies’ Harris Tweed Coats, Lovat Mixture 
and Brown Herringbone, new but slightly imper- 
fact, £10 each, coupon free. Zeiss Ikon Folding 
Camera, £15. Satisfaction or cash and coupons 
refunded.—THE HEBRIDEAN CROFTER 


Fur Coat, new; 


FLOOR’ RUGs, 


WEAVERS, Dept. C,, Muir of Aird, Benbecula, 
Out?r Hebrides. 
HOTGUN, unused. 16 bore, under and over 


shoulder. Multon leather case. 
sportsman. Seen London.—Box 410. 

TAMPS. Nice selection of approvals made up 

to your requirements.—BARTON, 23, Boot- 
ham Crescent, York. 


Suit keen 





Other headings 1/6, (Min. 3 lines.) 
FOR SALE 
* PECIALIST Electrical Installations and Light- 
ing Plants; old plants purchased; new or 
second-hand supplied. House and Farm Electrical 
Equipment.—H. H. HYWOOD, Electrical Engineer. 
40, Coram Street, London, W.C.1. TERminus 8547, 
"TARPAULINS, “new super quality, Green Duck 
Canvas, size 12 ft. x 9 ft., £3/6/-; 15 ft., x 12 ft., 
£5/10/-; 18 ft. x 12 ft., £6/12/-. Brass eyeleted with 
ropes. Carriage paid. State purpose when order- 
ing.—HYCOVERS, LTD., 14, Brewery Road, 
London, N.7. oF ag _ 
OUNG OFFICER, posted abroad, wishes sell 
his Blue/Brown Harris Plus-Four Suit ; 
chest 36in.; as new. £10. Overcoat, raglan 
sleeves; extra heavy pre-war blue tweed, length 





43in. £18.—Box 439. 
LIVESTOCK x 
USTRALIAN TERRIER PUPPIES. 10 Gns. 


One Sydney silky Bitch, 12 Gns. All pedigree 
healthy stock.—RENNICK, Lichborough Hall, 
Towcester. 

OXERS. Beautiful Boxer Puppies, sired by 

noted winning dog, Graduate of Griff. Good 
specimens and lovely natures; reared under 


perfect conditions. Born 1.6.45. — RUSSELL 
OLD MANOR’ KENNELS, Lower Weedon, 
Northants. Tel.: Weedon 106. 

RIDLE BRAND PRIZE CONDITION 


POWDERS FOR HORSES. 
. Purify the blood. 
. Raise whole tone of the body. 
. Made of finest ingredients. 
Invaluable in the stable. Box of 24 individually 
wrapped powders. 76 including Purchase Tax and 
post.—NEVVEN PRODUCTS, 50 Drayton Green 
Road, West Ealing, London, W.13. 
HOW CHOWS. Black Puopies of very good 
champion pedigree. Eight weeks old. £21 
each.—MRS. ARTHUR BROWN, Joe’s Folly, 
Taplow, Bucks. Tel.: Maidenhead 608. 
UERNSEYS AND JERSEYS. The ideal rich 
milkers for private households, etc. Adver- 
tiser can offer, at lowest possible prices con- 
sistent with quality and quantity milkers, choice 
specimens of the above two splendid breeds. 
Freshly calved and in-calf cows and heifers, 
young stock Bulls, etc. Please state exact 
requirements. Highest satisfaction without 
paying fancy prices.—LANGLEY LODGE FARM, 
Slinfold, Horsham, Sussex. 
RISH RED SETTER PUPPIES, 3 months old; 
perfect specimens; registered Kennel Club. 
Sire: Rufus of Rookery Nook. Dam: Beauty of 
Bovey. Price from 15 gns. Also Blue Persian 
Kittens. 5 Gns. Lovely King Charles Spaniels; 
ready early December. — ROOKERY NOOK 
KENNELS, Great Bookham, Surrey. Tel. : 
Bookham 34. 
EAT GRANULATED, 176 cwt. (approx.) 
carriage paid. CRUSHED OYSTER SHELL, 
1 ecwt. 25-, 56 Ibs. 15- carriage paid. HOP 
MANURE 20- cwt. carriage paid. PARROT 
FOOD, 5 pints 20-. BUDGERIGAR SEED, < 
pints 20-. CANARY MIXTURE, 4 pints 20/-. 
All post free.—ROTUNDA FOODS, South Street, 
Dorking, Surrey. 
EKINGESE, lovely Puppies by the consistent 
winning sire, Wee Wang of Udney.—LUNDY, 
2 Church Avenue, Pinner. Tel.: Pinner 3378. 
PRIZE-WINNING Champion bred Blue Bedling- 
ton Bitch, 11 months. Good pet or brood 
bitch. 20 guineas.—REFFELL, Dorney, Burn- 
ham, Bucks 147. 
UERNS’ Dachshunds noted dogs at stud and 
young stock for sale. — MISS SPURRIER 
QUERNS, Gt. Kingshill, near High Wycombe. 
Tel.: Holmer Green 105. 
EGISTERED ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIEL 
BITCH, born 1943, with F.T. championship 
pedigree. Perfect retriever; soft mouth and keen 
worker. For sale to good home only; 25 gns.— 
ROSS-WILSON., Gaddesby, Leicestershire. Tel. :266 
GARDENING 
EST SELECTED GARDEN NETS, bird proof. 
25 x 2 yds., 10s.; 25 x 3, 15s.; 25 x 4, 20s.; 50 x 4, 
40s.; 25 x 8, 40s. Carriage paid.—W. GOULDBY, 
Kessingland, Lowestoft. 
ENNIS MOTOR MOWERS, Allen Motor 
Scythes, Pegson-Marlow Wheelbarrow Pumps, 
Rowtrac and Rotary Hoe Motor Cultivators.— 
For details of the above and other labour-saving 
implements for the garden and estate, West- 
country readers are invited to write: J. T. LOWE, 
LTD., Longham, Wimborne, Dorset. 
YNORGANIT. The Organic Soil Dressing 
which supplies abundant humus to tne soil. 
Replaces Stable Manure and ensures the best 
results from future application of fertilisers in 
the garden and on the farm. Large bag 10/6, 
3 large bags for £1/10/-. Reduced prices for bulk 
orders for farm purposes or large areas; prompt 
delivery.—Further particulars from: CORNISH 
MANURES LTD., Alexandra Dock, King’s Lynn. 
ERPETUAL FLOWERING CARNATIONS, 
new varieties, pink and crimson, in 4-inch 
and 6-in°h pots, 5/- to 7/6 each.—Box 368 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions 
UTLER, experienced, required for modern 
home (small family) in glorious Warwick- 
shire. On main line, half-hour from Birmingham 
City Centre.—Box 352. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
DUCATED GIRL (18) wishes to train as 
Children’s Nurse under experienced Nannie. 
Very young children preferred. Twelve months 
experience older children. West Country or S.W. 
preferred.—Box 438. 
ETIRED INDIAN CAVALRY OFFICER (47), 
one-time P.S. to the Governor of Burma, 
seeks position as Agent for Country Estate, and/ 
or Private Secretary. Period of apprenticeship 
before taking over welcomed.—Box 440. 
TRONG ACTIVE MAN, age 52. educated, wide 
exverionce breeding and care of livestock, 
including bloodstock. Steady. practical worker; 
married. Good knowledge kitchen garden work. 
Wishes to find permanent employment where 
loyalty and integrity would be appreciated. 
Living conditions and environment important as 
wages.—Box 436. 














HOTELS AND GUESTS 
SCOT, BERKS. 
ROYAL ASCOT HOTEL 
Adjoining Ascot Heath and Rac; 
Perfect golfing centre; four excellen: 
near; all modern amenities. 
Only 25 miles from London. Telepho: 


L. ELLIS ADCOCK, Resident Dire 
ROWBOROUGH. THE BEACO: 
Telephone 496 
In the Sussex Highlands around Ashdov 
800 feet above sea level. 
100 Bedrooms. 8 Acre Pleasure Gr 
Excellent 18-hole Golf Course n 
First-class Cuisine and Comfo 
American Bar. 
Under same management: 
CADOGAN HOTEL, LONDON, S.\ 
ROWBOROUGH 





SSEX 
CREST HOTEL 
“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.” Ll or the 
personal direction of Mrs. Eglington A_ 5, 4 
fully equipped first-class Hotel with n: y golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. All-weath tennis 
court. Lift. 
ALLS HOTEL, ENNISTYMON, Co. ARE 
IRELAND. 

A country house recently converted to  hote| 
Every modern comfort, hot and cold bas inal 
bedrooms; ample bathrooms and wat lways 
hot. Delightful woodland and riversi walks 
through the 100-acre estate. Two miles mth 
Atlantic Coast and the famous Lahir Golf 
Course. Salmon and trout fishing int © rive 
running alongside the Hotel. Tariffand chu 

from the Manageress. 
ARTLAND QUAY HOTEL, NR. BIL FORD 
NORTH DEVON. First-class Acco imoda- 
tion (bedrooms fitted h. and c.). Situate: amidst 
grandest cliff scenery of Atlantic coast. Good 
beaches, trout and sea fishing. Inclusiy. terms 
5', Guineas weekly; 20- daily. Recertly 1 
opened under management of MR. and MI». F. VW 


GADE, late of Lundy. 
ONDON. 
6-10 York Street, Baker Street, 
50 bright rooms with modern furnit 
So quiet, yet so central. Welbeck 9 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4% 
These are just the Hotels to appeal to th« 
of Country Life. Running water, teleph 
gasfires in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
night porters and understanding manag 
Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce 


own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as pos 


sible. : 
URREY-HAMPSHIRE BORDERS 
HIGHWAY, 
Telephone: Bentley 2104 

Country Mansion (en pension). 


Frequent electric train service; on bus 
near Farnham. Lovely surroundings. T: 
application. 


\ USSEX ~ NEAR BA’ 


MOOR HALL HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 


Tel.: NINFIELD 330 
A Country House Hotel, every comfort and a « 
ful atmosphere. 
Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. 
Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre 
Trains met Bexhill or Battle. Terms from 
HE MOTORING AGE is returning again 
Remember the historic 
SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL, 
MIDHURST, SUSSEX. 
Old world, new fashioned, good food, choic« 
Tel.: Midhurst 10. 


7YNDHURST PRIVATE HOTEL, \W 





BRIDGE, NORTH CORNWALL. Tel.: 22 
Every 


Have few vacancies for Winter Residence. 
comfort. H. & C. Bedrooms. Central. 
reach sea. 


MASCOT HOTEL 


»ment 


FROYLE, nr. ALTON, HA 
Own fruit 
vegetables. Good cooking and studied comi 


route 
aiff or 


Dancing. Own Riding Stables 


wines. 
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WANTED 


LLEGRO RAZOR SHARPENER wa 
Box 411. 


AR required, low to medium h.p., 1936 
must be in really good order and co! 
One owner |] preferred.—Box 356 


OINS AND MEDALS. Best prices | 

collections, single gold pieces and fin« 
Standard catalogue of English Coins, 5 
of coins for sale, 1/- per annum.—B. A. + 
LTD. 65A Gt. Portland Street, W.1. 


OPY OF NOVEL “REBECCA”, by Da) 
Maurier, wanted. Any edition, but 1 
clean, well-kept copy.—Box 407. 


RICKET BAG wanted, second-hand i! 
good condition. — O. LEWIS, Bee 
Hampstead Lane, N.6. 
ENTLEMAN’S CLOTHES-—suits, sh 
socks, etc., wanted. 5ft 10in. height. W 
—Box 339. 


OOD PRICES paid for books with ¢ 
illustrations and non-religious books 
1700.—MR. «. STOTT, Chedgrave Rector 
don, Norwich. 
ADY’S RIDING MACKINTOSH, mediu 
wanted. Also Jodhpurs, waist 30in.. 
5ft, 5in.—THATCHER, Whitleys, Me! 
Wilts. 
OFFICER. just returned from the Midd: 
requires sound car for use in his bus 
Please reply to HILL THATCH, Lammas 
Esher, Surrey. 


Or CLASSICAL vocal (operatic, liede 
and modern orchestral and instru 
Gramophone Records wanted.—Box 409. 





EDUCATIONAL 


EARN ‘ADVERTISING ART at the 

centre for Industrial Art Training in En 
Modern, comprehensive. Professional tuiti 
all subjects. Day and Evening Sessions. Stu 
Luncheon Club.—Prospectus, Secretary. 
SEA SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL ART, 50 
Place, Chelsea, S.W.3. 
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Y evonde 


LADY SHAWCROSS 


Lady Shawcross is the wife of Sir Hartley Shawcross, the Attorney-General, and the only daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hume Mather, of Carlton Lodge, Tunbridge Wells, Kent 
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NEW TOWNS AND OLD 


HE Minister of Town and Country 

Planning has appointed two excellently 

chosen committees which will go some 

way to determine the future physical 
character of Britain. The New Towns Com- 
mittee, of which Lord Reith, the Ministry’s first 
chief, is chairman, is to consider this general 
question and to suggest the guiding principles 
of their development. The Advisory Committee 
on Buildings of Special Architectural and 
Historic Interest, with Sir Eric Maclagan as 
chairman, is to implement Sections 42 and 43 
of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1944, 
by which lists are to be compiled of national 
buildings which shall not be demolished or 
altered without two months’ warning. The 
functions of both, in their different but com- 
plementary ways, are to give effect to aspira- 
tions long entertained, in the one case by 
plotting on broad lines a new map, in the other 
by ensuring that old landmarks shall not 
thereby be removed without at least their 
merits being publicly reviewed. 

The New Towns Committee will primarily 
be dealing with the planning aspect of decen- 
tralisation as advocated in the Barlow Report 
just before the war, and exemplified in the 
ten satellite towns provisionally sited by Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie in the Ministry’s Greater 
London Plan, 1944. The guiding principles in 
the location of satellite towns are by now well 
established, but those affecting their form— 
whether they should be garden cities or compact 
urban units—and the balancing of their com- 
munities for work and living, are more con- 
troversial. This suggests that among the 
Committee’s members such keen exponents 
of well-defined views as Mr. Percy Thomas, 
President of the R.I.B.A., Mr. F. J. Osborn of 
the Town and Country Planning Association, 
and Mr. Ivor Brown, Editor of The Observer, 
will prevent the discussion being limited to 
questions of finance and administration. There 
is, however, no representative of the Services, 
which is a pity since they seem determined to 
keep many open and agricultural areas which 
have a direct bearing on the siting of new towns. 

The work of the “National Buildings”’ 
Committee will largely consist in devising the 
best means of making and co-ordinating the 
lists of them. In many areas they already exist, 
compiled by preservation societies or by the 
Royal Commission on Historical Monuments or 
the National Buildings Record, requiring only 
to be given legal force. Incidentally, the two 
latter bodies are to be amalgamated while 
maintaining their essentially separate activities, 
the one scientific, the other concerned with 
visual records. The coincidence that Sir Eric 
Maclagan is also chairman of the National 
Buildings Record, in succession to Lord Greene, 
will thus co-ordinate the recording with a 
limited measure of preservation of buildings 
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meriting respect. The whole subject of the 
protection by law of national monuments and 
national buildings is the subject of a useful 
pamphlet just published by the Georgian Group 
(Georgian Pamphlet No. 1, 2s.). In this the apt 
comment is made that ‘“‘the listing of national 
buildings should invest them with a certain 
prestige but it has to be seen whether 
the notices (consequent on the listing of such 
buildings) will be followed by carefully con- 
sidered action or by careless acquiescence. 
It is best perhaps to regard the law as still in 
course of development.” 


THE BUDGET 
TT HE Chancellor’s decision to renew Scc- 
tion 8 of the 1942 Finance Act, which 
provides for a rebate of duty on heavy hydro- 
carbon oil used for farm tractors, will be 
welcomed by farmers. Agriculture is also much 
interested in the taxation of motor vehicles 
generally and the decision to make no shift 
in the balance of taxation as between the 
vehicle and the fuel will no doubt disappoint 
those who have argued that the transfer of 
duty from the licence to the fuel would lead 
to greater freedom of design and a_ better 
base on which to build up export trade. Mr. 
Dalton’s decision to continue the purchase 
tax on cars more or less indefinitely has been 
criticised. There is, however, much sound sense 
in his argument that a great block already 
exists on the roads at home and great oppor- 
tunities for trade abroad. There is no purchase 
tax on cars which manufacturers export, and 
to this extent at any rate the export trade 
should be stimulated to renew old contacts and 
find new markets. So far as income-tax is con- 
cerned the changes in the treatment of small 
incomes should have an appreciable effect on 
the output of the agricultural worker. Hitherto 
there has been a disinclination or actual 
refusal to work overtime, on the ground that 
most of the extra wages “went to the Govern- 
ment.’”’ Actually farm workers have, for the 
most part, been paying 6s. 8d. in the pound on 
their overtime money, but this deduction of 
one-third has been sufficient to discourage them. 
Under the new arrangement they will have tax 
deducted on their overtime pay at the three- 
shilling rate and this charge should do much 
to restore the incentive to tackle extra work. 


MIGRATION ROUTE 
| the vidge of the Downs the swallows are 
flying, 
Swimming above the nodding, feathery grass; 
Here, in the lee of the gorse and brambles lying, 
We count the birds as the south-bound convoys 
pass. 

The travellers’ joy enwreathes the grassy hollow, 
With scarlet-berried briony entwined, 

And joy go with you now, oh foolish swallow, 
That leaves this lovely land, at peace, behind. 


FREDA C. BonpD. 
W.L.A. RELEASES 
ITH so much talk about demobilisation 
the Land Girls must have felt once more 
that they were sadly overlooked until Mr. Tom 
Williams made his statement last week promis- 
ing that official releases from the W.L.A. will 
start in December and be spread over four 
months. The W.L.A. members have fully 
earned their discharge and many of them have 
jobs awaiting their return to ordinary life. 
Some mean to stay on the land for a time, and 
it is to be hoped that many will respond to 
the Minister’s appeal for at least another year’s 
service while the world food situation is so 
critical and the shortage of labour on our farms, 
particularly for dairy work, is very acute 
Those who have two years’ service to their 
credit and who will stay on for another year 
are promised an extra week’s holiday with pay 
at the State’s expense and they are to get more 
travel warrants. These enticements are not 
likely to check the decline in the strength of 
the W.L.A. Instead of 80,000, the peak war- 
time number, we must expect few more than 
40,000 Land Girls next Summer. Happily 
there are a few recruits coming in from the 
A.T.S. and the factories, who were not allowed 
to join the W.L.A. before, but many farms will 
perforce miss the stalwart help that Land Girls 
have given in the war years. 
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TREE-PLANTING TIME 


ih ET them,’ says he, ‘at All-hallows-ti 
and command them to prosper; set th 
at Candlemass, and intreat them to grow.’ > 
needs it explanation.” Thus did old Jc 4 
Evelyn put tree-planting advice in the mor -4 
of a woodman. He wrote of our native bro. - 
leaved trees, but the words are nearly eno. , 
true for conifers also. Except in the blea! 
and most exposed sites, good foresters pr: 
to plant their trees out before Christmas; 
lining-out or transplanting in the nursery 1 
be done after. But in Britain, which has e 
smallest proportion of forest of any coun 
in Europe and practically no tradition 0° «o | 
forestry, the forest calendar is unfamiliai 1 
to countrymen, (For every man who k: $s 
that the forest year begins with October, 4 
could say when the fiscal year, the church » ar 
or the educational year begins.) Howe +r 
Britain’s forests are now expanding: tho sh 
the proposals for Post-war Forest Policy at 
forward in 1943 (Cmd. 6447) have still tc be 
approved by Parliament, the first post- ar 
forest year has begun, and planting is even: »w 
in hand. And the seasonal advice is of co. ‘se 
the same for pure amenity as for strict fores' ry, 
Many people must now be discussing «ar 
memorials. The possibilities of trees—sinzle 
trees, avenues or groups and clumps such as 
adorn the Downs—might be remembered 
especially in country places where funds are 
small and spaces large. 


A POPULAR DECISION 


ZVERYBODY will be glad that the M.C.C. 
have accepted the invitation to send a 
team to Australia in the Winter of 1946-47. 
This was one of the questions as to which no 
hedging, no half-way house was possible. One 
way the decision would give the greatest 
pleasure, the other it would produce disappoint- 
ment here and in Australia perhaps some bitter- 
ness. The M.C.C. have done what the whole 
country wanted them to and all is well. It may 
be that our side will not be the equal of some 
of its predecessors, especially in the matter of 
bowlers; the effects of the war years cannot 
quickly or easily be repaired; but in the first 
place that argument applies also to the Aus- 
tralians, who have suffered from the war, and 
in the second the result of the Test matches is 
a minor point. Victory matters but little; that 
which matters very much is that we should do 
what our staunch friends on the other side of 
the world so obviously and eagerly want. It 
is likewise pleasant to know that we shall ha 
an eleven from India here next Summer; 
pleasant not only for the sake of seeing ou 
visitors but because it will give our selector 
the best possible chance of welding our own 
players in a team. 


A HAPPY FAMILY ANNIVERSARY 


LITTLE while since, a propos of our ch 

hood’s friend, the game of Happy Fai 

lies, we mentioned the interesting fact that 

original designs for Mr. Bung the Brewer « 

the rest were drawn by John Tenniel, as a 
young man, for the firm of Jaques. To-day 

may name that firm again for the pleas: 1 
reason that they have just celebrated tl 
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150th anniversary. Since 1794 when the fi +t 
Jaques, Thomas, a country boy from Chipp: 1- 
ham, married his master’s niece and set up of 
himself as an ivory turner, his family have giy 
the world a vast deal of innocent pleasure 1 


the form of all sorts of games. It was they w \0 
helped forward the great boom in croquet 
the early ’sixties. Since those days Sna’ °’s 
and Ladgers, Ludo, Tiddley-winks and Pi 
Pong (it was a Jaques who changed the na 
from Gorsima and thus made its fame) h: 
come from the same rich mine. It is perhi 
less well known that to the fact of the foun 
being skilled in turning ivory is due the pres« 
standard set of chessmen. Not content w 
providing ‘‘sea-horse teeth’’ for dentists, J« 
Jaques the first designed, together with 4 
Cooke of the Illustrated London News, t 
standard type of chessmen, in which t 
knight’s head was copied ‘from the horses 
the Elgin marbles. It is altogether a Hap 
Family story. 
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BCORROWDALE, CUMBERLAND. 


ROSTHWAITE 


VILLAGE WITH 
IN THE BACKGROUND 
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SCAFELL PIKE, 








Leonard and Marjorie Gayton 


AND OTHER PEAKS 


GREAT GABLE 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


CORRESPONDENT has sent me a 
pamphlet entitled This Our England, 
the gist of which is a complaint that 
England is an almost forbidden word, 

and that it is high time the name of Englishman 
was revived and put into general use again. I 
suppose it is true to a certain extent, for one has 
to be careful about the use of the word English, 
as, if one employs it when writing of works 
accomplished or deeds done in foreign lands, 
one is almost certain to receive a rap over the 
knuckles for claiming credit for only one of the 
family of four, and is reminded that Scots, 
Irishmen and Welshmen also participated. 


The Scot, the Irishman and the Welshman 
keep alive the tradition of a separate national- 
ity, the pamphlet says, whereas the Englishman 
is quite content to let this old Elizabethan word 
sink to oblivion in the word Briton, and it 
reminds us that nearly ninety per cent. of the 
sailors in the Royal Navy are English, that 
eighty per cent. of the British casualties during 
the war were English, and that over eighty per 
cent. of the taxation of the United Kingdom is 
paid by the English taxpayer. I have no idea 
if these statistics are correct or not, but should 
imagine that, owing to the respective popula- 
tions of the breeds, they are not far short of 
the mark. 

* .* 

HERE used to be a complaint in other 

wars that if a Scottish, Irish or Welsh 
reviment acquitted itself gallantly the Press 
would invariably name the unit, but refrained 
from so doing if it were an English battalion, 
b t I do not think such discrimination has been 
s] own in the various campaigns on this occa- 
sion. Both the B.B.C. and the Press have been 
1 minded so frequently by listeners and readers 
t' at the English were playing a part in this war 


By 
Major C. S&S. JARVIS 


that mentions of 
constant in the news. 


county regiments were 


* * 
* 


A an Englishman I sometimes find myself 
envying the Scots, and wishing I had been 
born north of the Tweed. It must be a great 
convenience to have the best grouse moors, the 
best salmon rivers and the best trout fishing 
lochs in the world only an hour or so from one’s 
door instead of separated from one by 400 miles 
of “‘sleeperless’’ railway; or, at any rate, 
“‘sleeperless’’ for all except Government 
officials and their friends. Also I envy the Scots 
because of Edinburgh and its Princes Street 
bookshops and because they get The Scotsman 
with their breakfasts, and not a day late, as I do. 


In a recent issue of that paper I obtained 
a great thrill from an advertisement in which 
James Balmain of Edinburgh announced to the 
public that he had just removed from bond some 
pale cognac of the 1820 vintage, that he was 
retailing to his customers at 38s. a gallon, and 
strongly recommended. It was only when I was 
about to write an order, with cheque enclosed, 
for a nine-gallon cask that I noticed the date 
of the advertisement was October 6, 1845, and 
not October 6, 1945—an unpleasant reminder 
of the extent to which civilisation has deteri- 
orated in a century. Imagine living in the 
spacious days when they used the word 
“gallon” in connection with liqueur brandy ! 
Another point in favour of The Scotsman is that, 
when it is a matter of walking with three pounds 


of very damp turbot from the fish-shop to the 
car in these days of peace and plenty, one can 
do an additional hundred yards in safety if 
the paper wrapping happens to be The Scotsman 
instead of one of our English dailies. 


* * 
* 


NTIFF reluctance to yield an inch of terri- 
S tory is sometimes a grave inconvenience 
to the civil population, who have already to 
cope with more inconveiences than they can 
circumvent, and as a case in point one might 
quote the Ibsley aerodrome north of Ringwood. 
In the interests of security and secrecy a road 
skirting the aerodrome on its eastern side was 
closed to the public, and while the war was in 
progress this action was essential, but there is 
not the slightest reason why the road should 
not be re-opened now that hostilities are over. 
The inhabitants of two small villages and the 
surrounding country are cut off from their 
places of employment and their usual shopping 
centre, so that workers, and their house-keeping 
wives, have to cycle an additional four miles 
round three sides of the aerodrome on a road 
exposed to the full force of the south-westerly 
gales of Autumn. 

The plea of absolute secrecy hardly applies 
to-day, and, moreover, as the machines using 
the aerodrome are the very well-known Dakota 
it is most unlikely that Mrs. Smith, the farmer’s 
wife, on her way to shop in Ringwood will 
manage to obtain some information of this aero- 
plane’s interior construction which might be of 
value to a potential enemy. On the other hand, 
if a secret agent of the aforesaid potential enemy 
should desire to gain access to the aerodrome 
with felonious intent he could do so with the 
mininun of risk and difficulty at almost any 
point of the four-mile perimeter. 
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WESTMINSTER’S ROYAL EFFIGIES 


HEAD OF HENRY IIL. 


By J. G. NOPPEN 


(Middle) EFFIGY OF ELEANOR OF CASTILE. 





Gilt-bronze by William Torel, London goldsmith, c. 1291 


HE gilt-bronze effigies and other works 

of art belonging to the Abbey Church 

of Westminster were removed to a 

place of greater safety for the period 
of the war, and, by permission of the Dean 
and Chapter, they are now _ exhibited at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The exhibition has been arranged by the 
Society of Antiquaries with the co-operation of 
the authorities at the Museum. There have 
been more extensive displays than this; 
but never of medizval treasures quite com- 
parable with these figures. 

Indeed, the series of bronzes has no 
parallel; and the figures of King Henry 
111 and Queen Eleanor, wife of Edward I, 
made by a London goldsmith named 
William Torel, in 1291, stand alone as 
works of art. 

Eleanor’s ettigy is of surpassing loveli- 
ness, and of a romantic quality that could 
have been given only at the particular 
moment of its creation: the high moment 
of medizval art in all its phases, and of 
chivalry. The queen’s whole monument 
breathes the spirit of its age. 

The exquisite wrought-iron — grille, 
made by Thomas of Leighton as a_ pro- 
tection, isa masterpiece; the shields carved 
in stone panels on the tomb itself are in 
the finest style of heraldry, and on the sub- 
base of the monument is the shadowy trace 
of a painting singularly illustrative of the 
character of the monument. 

The picture was painted by Master 

Walter, chief painter both to Henry III and 
Edward I, and depicts Sir Otho de Grandi- 
wearing an armorial surcoat, paly 
argent and azure on a bend gules three 
escallops gold, kneeling before the Virgin 
and Child. Sir Otho was Lord of Grandison, 
near Lausanne, and held lands in England. 
He was an old friend of Edward I, and an 
experienced statesman and soldier. With 
his brother William he supervised the 
building of Edward’s Welsh castles. 

In 1290, Otho took the Cross at the 
hands of Archbishop Peckham, and left 
England on his second crusade. The late 
Professor W. R. Lethaby, who identified 


son, 


the subject of this painting, suggested that his 
crusade was undertaken on Eleanor’s behalf. 
It was a disastrous campaign, ending with 
the fall of Acre, on which fortress, said the 
chronicler of Lanercost, ‘‘arrows fell thicker 
than snow flakes on the Scottish hills in 
Winter,’ and under the walls of which, night 
and day for a month, the Sultan’s men “bel- 
lowed like bulls, barked like dogs, roared like 
lions, and banged incessantly on huge drums”’ 





HEAD OF EDWARD IIL 
Gilt-bronze effigy by John Orchard (?) ¢. 1377 


to keep the defenders awake! However, Otho 
escaped, and it is likely that the picture was 
painted after his return in 1295. Thinking over 
his story produces the right atmosphere for the 
appreciation of Romance art. 

Recent expert cleaning has recovered much 
of the original brilliance of Eleanor’s gilde« 
figure, and it may now be seen under particu 
larly favourable conditions. It is an idealis: 
portrait, the treatment conventional; but it 

is not what is called “‘shop work.”’ 

When in place it rests upon a g 
bronze platform round the edge of which 
is an inscription in old French. The queen 
wears an open crown, and is clad in a gown 
and mantle. Round her neck is a cord 
which she holds with her left hand. t ‘er 
right hand held the sceptre; but it | 1s 
disappeared. The lines of the drapery ‘e 
superb, and the charm of the figure is m: st 
arresting. 

It appears to have been cast in 
piece, possibly by the cive perdue met! 
(i.e. the mould is broken to release the ca 
It is on record that Torel was supplied \ 
large quantities of wax, and there © e 
indications in the Pipe and Chancell: 
Rolls of 1272 that smaller Westmin: 1+ 
figures were cast by that method. 

The effigy of Henry III is similai 
character. The king wears a crown 
that of Eleanor, and is dressed in st 
robes. He held the sceptre and the 
with the dove (presumably) in his right < 
left hands; but both are gone. They w 
probably jewelled, as were the vestm« 
of both king and queen, but only 
settings remain. The shoes are diape 
with leopards in lozenges. 

On the platform on which Hen1 
effigy rests three interesting figures « 
slightly engraved or scratched: a qué 
attended by a nun and a taller figure 1 
complete. The king’s monument is of t\ 
stages, so that his effigy in place cann 
normally be seen to any advantage. 

Next in order of date is an effigy 0! 
different character, but equal in interes 
the figure of William of Valence, Earl <i 
Pembroke, half-brother of Henry III, wh) 
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EAD OF ANNE OF BOHEMIA. 
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(Middle) DETAIL OF DRAPERY, RICHARD II. 
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(Right) HEAD OF RICHARD II. 


Gilt-bronze effigies by Nicholas Broker and Godfrey: Prest, 1394 


di in 1296. It is of carved oak covered with 
th copper plates, some of which are engraved 
an others adorned with Limoges enamel 
(cl! mplevé). The figure is clad in mail; the 
sw d-belt and a band round the forehead are 
ric vy enamelled, and three small enamelled 
shi ds of Valence decorate the surcoat, which 
wa originally powdered with them. 

rhe effigy carries a truly splendid armorial 
shic.d: barry argent and azure an orle of martlets 
guls, the well-known coat of Valence. The 
cus ion beneath the head is enamelled with 
ros; ites and shields of the arms of England and 
Valence. 

The oak tomb was originally covered with 
enamelled copper plating, and a fragment has 
survived on the top. On a ledge round its base 
there remain five small enamelled shields, set 
in roundels, which referred to small figures, 
now lost, which stood in niches above them. 

The gilt-bronze effigy of Edward III (d. 
1377) is a work that has a transitional character. 
The face is said to have been cast from a mask; 


but the beard and hair are conventional. The 
king is clad in state robes comprising a sleeved 
tunic and mantle. 

Lethaby suggested that the maker of the 
figure might have been John Orchard who, with 
Richard Rook of Knightsbridge, acquired a 
house and garden in Tothill Street in the year 
of the king’s death. 


The effigy lies under a recumbent canopy 
of gilt-bronze with buttressed standards, and 
in the niches of the latter are small angels. On 
the ambulatory side of the tomb are little 
bronze figures, almost certainly portraits, of 
the king’s children: the Black Prince, Joan of 
Brittany, Lionel of Clarence, Edmund of York 
and William of Hatfield. The workmanship is 
of very high quality. 

Under four of these small figures are beauti- 
fully enamelled shields of arms, and larger 
shields, also enamelled, of France and England 
quarterly, and of the cross of St. George, are 
set in quatrefoil panels on the sub-base. They 
are of exceptional character. In the field of 


metal imagery, this monument seems to illus- 
trate the transition from the conventional to 
the portrait. 

The figures of King Richard II and his 
queen, Anne of Bohemia, are also of gilt-bronze, 
and are of particular interest, both human and 
artistic. They represent a loved spouse and an 
unhappy king whose end was very terrible. 
There could be no doubt that they are portraits, 
even were this not proved by the terms of the 
order for them. 

They were made by Nicholas Broker and 
Godfrey Prest, citizens and coppersmiths of 
London, and the contract was placed in 1394, 
shortly after the death of the queen. One figure 
was to be contrefait le corps of the queen, the 
other of the king. The images were to lie hand 
in hand on a platform diapered with leopards, 
eagles, lions and fleurs-de-lys, and so they may 
be seen when 7x situ. 

The tragic features of the king are ably 
wrought, and the drapery is delicately engraved 
with lodged antelopes, the initials R and A, and 





F )OT OF EFFIGY OF HENRY III. 


(Middle) TRUNK OF EFFIGY OF WILLIAM OF VALENCE. 
The Valence figure is adorned with Limoges enamel, c. 1296 


(Right) SHIELD OF VALENCE 
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other patterns, which recent cleaning has made 
clearly visible. 

The bronze work included the tabernacles 
and eight angels which must have lain in niches 
on the lateral standards; but neither the angels 
nor the standards now exist. As in the other 
bronzes, an inscription runs round the edge of 
the platform. 

The images have a pathos and human 
element which are as appealing as the romantic 
loveliness of the figure of Eleanor. The one 
speaks of an epoch; the pair of a tragic event 
in history. They certainly rank with the great- 
est works of art in the church. 

We should not forget that our delight in 
these works as they are now shown to us had 
no parallel at the time of their fashioning. We 
see them divorced from the place for which they 
were created, and we judge them according to 
the promptings of a cultivated sense of beauty. 
We attribute to them a quality that we term 
wsthetic, which we claim the ability to perceive 
but not to explain. Nevertheless, there can be 
no doubt that we have conceived our possession 
of this mysterious qualification as the result of 
applving academically trained minds to objects 
created by handicraft. 

This was different from the medizval way. 
The esthetic qualification has always existed; 
but, in the middle ages, it was taken for granted, 
as was beauty. To the simple people of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the reason 
why an object was beautiful was clear: the fine 
workmanship that had created it and the costly 
materials; and they praised these aloud. The 
highest tribute they could give was to say that 
the workmanship excelled in preciousness the 
materials. That the object had a purpose and 
was deemed suitable to it is a fact that we of 
to-day may take for granted. The verb 
aioJavoyxat meant to the Greeks to be intelli- 
gently understanding. The adjective aio@ ntix0s 
did not mean to Plato quite what esthetic 
means to us, and ta aio@nt7pia were simply the 
senses. 

Our bronzes are as much a part of the 
monuments to which they belong as were the 
metopes of Pheidias. The great buildings of 
which each was a part belonged to the cere- 
monial life of their respective ages. They came 
into being out of the culture of the period, the 





HEAD OF HENRY VII 
Gilt-bronze by Torrigiani, early sixteenth century 
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noblest fruit that it could yield. 
If we wish to understand them 
we should compare them with 
the work of Langland and 
Chaucer and Socratic philos- 
ophy. “Can a dung-basket be 
beautiful’ (xadoc)? asked a 
disciple. ‘‘Aye,’’ said Socrates, 
“and a golden vase ugly if the 
former be fit for its purpose 
and the latter not.’’ Such was 
the standard in old Greece and 
medieval England. 

In our admiration for 
these irreplaceable treasures we 
should think of them also as a 
part of the pageant of life at 
an epoch when death and all 
that either belonged to it, or 
might be undertaken in prepar- 
ation for it, played so eminent a 
role. We may imagine them 
amid a scene rich in gold and 
colour with sunlight streaming 
through superb glass, or amid 
the flicker of innumerable 
candles. Perhaps then we may 
look at them, as children, in 
wonder, and, in wondering, 
come nearer to an understand- 


ing of those distant periods 
when human thought and 


motives were so different from 
our own. 

The 13th-century retable, 
which is happily included, is 
perhaps the most valuable relic 
of medizval art that exists. 
Damaged as it is, had it 
been completely destroyed we 
should never have known that 
such objects had been made. 
Its craftsmanship, as Lethaby pointed out, 
“seems to surpass the skill of men.’’ Viollet le 
Duc remarked that it was “unique in Europe.” 
In the central panel is our Lord, and on the little 
globe in His hand is the earliest known landscape 
painting. The delicate patterns made on the 
borders of vestments would be unbelievable if 
they were not there. There is enough left of 
three of the eight miniatures which originally 
occupied four little panels on 
each side of the central subject 
to show that their dramatic 
quality has never been excelled. 


s 


The best preserved of allis 
the figure of St. Peter in one 
of the narrow end panels. All 
the paintings are on gold 
grounds diapered. Their frames 
are composed of interlocking 
squares, and in the spandrels is 
azure glass beautifully diapered 
in gold. In other spandrels 
there is glass mosaic. The main 
frame is adorned with inlays of 
glass on gold grounds, and 
there are one or two cameos 
apparently cast from antiques. 
The retable deserves close and 
cazeful study and there is now 
a rare opportunity for this, 
under exceptionally good con- 
ditions. 

The stone figures are of the 
fifteenth 


and _ sixteenth cen- 
turies. They include the An- 
nunciation group from the 
reredos of King Henry V’s 


chantry. The seated figure of 
the Virgin is very charming. 
Her hands are crossed on her 
breast, her head slightly in- 
clined towards the kneeling 
figure of St. Gabriel, in wonder 
and surprise at his news. They 
are attended by two kings, 
possibly St. Edward and St. 
Edmund, and St. George and 
St. Denis, who carries his head 
in his hands. 

The stone images from the 
Lady Chapel have been lime- 
washed, but the job was not 
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HEAD OF ELIZABETH OF YORK 


Gilt-bronze by Torrigiani, early sixteenth century 


well done. Such figures were meant to be 
painted and, failing that, limewash was a good 
preservative; but it must be carefully done. 
They comprise a fascinating series, and, as a 
part of the splendid chapel, they are wonderful 
Individually they are entertaining, and the 
chance of close inspection of them should not be 
missed; but there is no need to discuss them in 
detail. 

I come finally to the gilt-bronze figures o! 
King Henry VII and his queen, Elizabeth o! 
York, masterpieces wrought by Pietro Torvig! 
ani. Lethaby thought these figures to be tl 
greatest sculptures ever wrought in Englan 
Half a century earlier, William Burges said that 
they were “very far from attaining the beaut 
and simplicity we see in Torel’s work.”’ Neith: 
was wholly right. The work of Torel cannot 
compared with that of Torrigiani. Goeth 
complaint about the dilettanti included t 
accusation that ‘they are always comparing 

It may be of interest to some to comps 
works of art; but to judge them on that ba 
is wrong. This, of course, is not a denial of © 
right to like one thing better than anoth: 
Different ideals informed the works of Torel a 
Torrigiani, each belonging to its  particul 
moment; but the kind of difference in what th 
wrought is no criterion for a comparati 
estimation of their skill, or of the quality 
what they created. 

The effigies of Henry and Elizabeth are 
indescribable beauty as works of art. They % 
portraits of the first rank, and the drapery 
perfect. Further description is unnecessary. 

In conclusion, in order to get the most o 
of this remarkable exhibition, we should beg 
by wondering how such objects came to | 
and what manner of people created them. Th 
were not the masterpieces of a famous arti 
but made to order by a reputable tradesma 
It is necessary to understand this in order 
appreciate what these noble figures mean. Th« 
are part of history, not mere accidents. 

In closing, sincere thanks must be offer: 
to those by whose courtesy and labour this tru 
golden opportunity has been provided. T! 
most should be made of it; for it can hard 
recur. 

Photographs by courtesy of the Natior 
Buildings Record and Warburg Institute. 
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SPATE 
FISHING 


By WEST COUNTRY 


O the man who knows a river like 

the palm of lis hand there is, to my 

way of thinking, an enormous fascina- 

tion in fishing during a spate. It is 

<e the “lucky dip” of childhood’s days; one 

ver knows what the next dip of fly or bait 

ll bring forth. Fish may be found in all sorts 

unexpected places where in normal water 

would be uscless to try, and especially in 

eams which hold sea trout, a species which, 

English rivers at any rate, rarely takes well 

day when the water is clear, a spate is the 

ne when one has most hopes of contacting 
isive trutta. 

What a thrill there is in the way of a sea 
ut with a fly or bait. Times without number 
1ave had the rod almost pulled from my hand; 
ce I had the knuckle of one finger cut on the 
1 of the reel from a violent jerk which is so 
fterent from the usual quiet, almost stealthy, 
ing-on of asalmon. What always amazes me 
how fish can snatch at a bait armed with 
1e or more triangles so savagely and yet not 

hooked even for a moment. There is an 

ectrifying pull, and then—nothing. Unfortu- 

itely when they grab in this way the water is 

ually so high and coloured that nothing of the 
t is visible to the angler, and so one has no 
1 of what actually takes place. 

Spate fishing is a lottery in which one 
1etimes draws a big prize, but more often 
lank. Spates start salmon running, and 
ning fish are not, in the main, taking fish, 
iough I feel sure that one sometimes hooks 

a traveller which snatches at the lure as it 
ns across just in front of its nose, because, 
isionally, a fish is hooked in a place where it 
ns most improbable that one would lie. 

But while salmon normally run in spates 
y will not do so after the river rises above 
ertain height. This will obviously vary with 
» character of the river, and the faster the 

current, and more difficult the upstream path, the 

sooner will they stop and wait for the water to 

ip back so that they can resume travelling 
without undueexertion. Then theman who knows 
his river really well may pick up a fish or two 
in places where the stranger would never think 
of trying. 

The best spate fishing is undoubtedly in 
ivers of the mountain and moorland type 
flowing through rocky country. These have 
little sand or mud in their beds, and so rarely 
become too thick for fishing even in big floods. 
On the other hand a river like the lower Wye, 
and others I know, such as Torridge and Tamar, 
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IN A SPRING FLOOD 


look almost like moving roadways after heavy 
rain, so solid are they with mud in suspension. 
How fish manage to extract the life-giving 
oxygen from the water without getting their 
gills choked with silt is a mystery. 

Fishing in such conditions is, of course, 
impossible, and there are few more maddening 
experiences for the angler on holiday than to 
watch his precious hours and days slipping 
away knowing that it is quite useless even 
putting his rod together. A drought is bad; but 
one can always fish in a drought, and, as the 
old Tees poacher said to Chaytor: ‘ You’ve 
allus the chance of a blind ’un or a daft ’un.” 

To the stranger in a strange land a spate 
complicates things a thousand-fold unless he has 
a gillie or a friend with local knowledge. A 
three-foot rise completely changes the character 
of almost any river, and if the water is also 
coloured, as it is almost sure to be, it is usually 
impossible even to guess with any accuracy 
whether the depth is four or fourteen feet. 
On a strange river the newcomer is always 
handicapped, but the angler of experience 
can in normal water form some estimate of 
where fish are likely to be lying. His guess 
will often be wrong, but sometimes he will find 
the pea under the walnut shells. In a spate 
his chance is about as good as that of the mug 
who lets the trickster inveigle him into that 
hoary pastime of ‘“‘spotting the lady.” 

What then ghould the stranger do when he 
arrives at the river and finds that it is in flood ? 
If it is association water he may learn much by 
watching the local rods, and noting where 





A POOL WITH A FLAT TAIL ABOVE A STRETCH OF 


HARD 


TRAVELLING 





they spend most of their time. But if one has 
a beat and, as is so often the case nowadays, 
there is no gillie, one must fall back on one’s 
fish-sense, which has much in common with 
horse-sense, and try, by using one’s experience 
and intelligence, to extract something from the 
unpromising situation. 

There are some rules which help. First, 
the fastest stickles and pool heads, where fish 
like to lie when the water is low and warm, 
because here the oxygen content is highest, will 
be useless. Now they are raging torrents where 
nothing could stay for long in the 7-8-knot 
current. But where will the fish from these 
lies have moved to? A great deal depends on 
the temperature of the water, for the higher the 
temperature the lower is the oxygen content. 
Thus at 32 degrees it is 10 c.c. per litre, whereas 
at 68 degrees it is little more than half this. 
Fish must have oxygen to live, but they can 
also have too much of a good thing ; an excess 
does not kill them as will a deficiency, but it 
makes them uncomfortable. 

In a Spring flood, therefore, with the water 
temperature in the low forties salmon will seek 
the quietest part of the pool, usually near the 
tail, and close to the banks where they can 
escape the fastest water. But a flood, say, in 
August with the temperature in the high fifties, 
will have quite a different effect. The fish may 
be driven out of their lies by the press of water, 
but they will move only far enough to find an 
easier pe sition, possibly just on the edge of the 
current, because in the warmer water they do 
not find the amount of oxygen excessive. 

Running salmon, especially in Summer, 
usually show frequently, and when one sees 
fish after fish come up with that porpoise-like 
forward lunge then things are pretty hopeless. 
The local angler will probably pack-up and go 
home to wait until next day when he trusts the 
fish will have settled down in their new pools. 
But the man with only a limited holiday will 
not want to do this, and, in fishing, all things 
are possible, even miracles. 

In such a situation I should look for a pool 
with a nice flat tail which lay immediately above 
a fairly long stretch of hard travelling water 
with a fast current much broken up by rocks 
or a fall or two. Here I should stay, working 
methodically down the lower third of the pool, 
or aS much as was easy water. It is apt to 
become monotonous, but I do think one has a 
better chance of hooking something than by 
moving about from place to place. 

When fish come to quiet water after a 
difficult passage it seems reasonable to expect 
that some will pause for awhile, and if one 
constantly shows the lure in such a place one 
of these resting salmon may be tempted. If 
one stays in the same spot all the running fish 
in that part of the river will have to pass one’s 
stand, whereas by moving about it is easy to 
miss a shoal which may have gone through the 
pool just before one got to it. 
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CAPTAIN BARCLAY’S 1,000-MILE WALK 


N the Summer of 1809 the attention of the 
sporting world was fixed upon a stalwart 
figure walking interminably up and down 
a strip of ground beside the ditch on the 

public road leading from Mr. Buckle’s house at 
Newmarket, where he lodged in the intervals 
that punctuated his bouts of walking. 

Of little over medium height, roundish- 
made rather than broad, his appearance at first 
sight was deceptive, though pugnacity was 
plainly stamped on his sharp-eyed, heavy- 
featured face with its air of cool judgment and 
unflinching resolve. He walked with a sort of 
lounging gait, his body bent forwards throwing 
his weight on his knees, taking short steps and 
lifting his feet barely an inch above the ground. 
a method that had enabled him to defeat all 
the leading pedestrians of the day. 

In that slow, leisurely world pedestrianism 
aroused the same excitement as speed tests do 
to-day and carried enormous sums in wagers. 
On his staying-power depended many thousands 
of guineas, for, despite the fact that he was 
attempting what no man had so far accom- 
plished, he was a hot favourite with the sporting 
public, being no less a person than the celebrated 
Captain Barclay, at this time three months 
short of his thirtieth birthday and at the height 
of his remarkable powers. 

Robert Barclay-Allardice, the laird of Ury 
in Kincardineshire, had begun his pedestrian 
career at the age of sixteen while still a pupil 
at Richmond School, Brixton, when he won a 
match for a hundred guineas by walking six 
miles within an hour. From then onwards, as 
walker, swift runner, lifter of weights—as a 
lieutenant in the 23rd Foot he was said to have 
raised the regimental paymaster, who weighed 








CAPTAIN BARCLAY WALKING 1,000 MILES IN 1,000 HOURS 


By ELISABETH INGLIS-JONES 


eighteen stone, on his right hand and set him 
on a table—he had few competitors. 

He had defeated a celebrated walking clerk 
in the City by walking in very hot weather from 
Fenchurch Street to the tenth milestone beyond 
Windsor and back; he had won a bet of five 
thousand guineas by walking ninety miles in 
21%, successive hours on the high road between 
York and Hull; at East Borne in Suffolk, 
through deep mud and against a strong wind, 
he had run two miles in twelve minutes, while 
at Lord’s Cricket Ground he had accomplished 
a quarter-of-a-mile in one minute twelve 
seconds, leaving his opponent far behind him. 
At Newmarket, before the greatest concourse 
of people ever assembled there, he had out- 
walked the great Lancashire pedestrian, Abra- 
ham Wood; across his native hills he had 
defeated the Duke of Gordon’s fastest runner 
between Gordon Castle and Huntly Lodge, and 
on another occasion had set the countryside 
talking by not going to bed for two nights and 
three days, every minute of which was devoted 
to some form of strenuous exercise—shooting 
grouse and partridges, dancing and spending a 
great part of the time tramping round Kin- 
cardineshire and Aberdeenshire. 

In the words of a contemporary, Walter 
Thom, who has left a detailed account of the 
Captain’s exploits in a book entitled Pedestrian- 
ism (‘‘a pursuit highly recommended by the 
medical profession as a cure for hysterical and 
similar ailments’’), ‘“‘he had performed long 
journies beyond the power of any man living 
which were attributed to his great strength and 
bottom.’’ But they were as child’s play com- 
pared to his present undertaking. He had 
engaged to go on foot one thousand miles in 
one thousand suc- 
cessive hours at 
the rate of one 
mile in each and 
every hour. At- 
tempts to achieve 
this had _ inflicted 
severe physical in- 
juries on many 
pedestrians before 
him, none of whom 
had managed _ to 
last for longer than 
thirty of the forty- 
two days. Captain 
Barclay, however, 
entered upon his 
grim task almost 
casually, for he 
did not even go 


into training, al- 
though shortly 


beforehand he 
went to Brighton 
for sea - bathing 
and _ invigorating 
air. 

He had _sar- 
rived at Newmar- 
ket on May 30 and 
installed himself at 
Mr. Buckle’s, 
where he _ found 
himself extremely 
uncomfortable. He 
occupied a room 
on the ground floor 
next the servants’ 
quarters, which 
were noisy and 
smelt of cooking, 
and, judging by 
his heavy meat 
meals, there can 
hardly have been 
a moment when 
the cook was away 
from her fire. His 
success was largely 
attributed to his 
excellent diges- 


Rischgitz Studios 


tion and the fact that throughout the who 
walk his appetite was as good as ever. He brea! 
fasted at five a.m. on a roast fowl washed dow 
by a pint of strong ale, followed by two cu; 
of tea and bread and butter. At noon | 
lunched off beef steaks or mutton chops, 
which he consumed a large quantity, and 
dined at six p.m. off a similar dish, drinki 
porter or two or three glasses of wine. 
eleven he supped off cold fowl. On an aver: 
he ate five or six pounds of meat a day. 


All through the match whenever he we 
to bed he always undressed. He managed 
hourly mile by taking two concurrently, start 
one at a quarter before the hour and the n« 
immediately after the hour, thus giving hims 
an hour and a half’s respite before his n« 
journey. 


The first days passed easily enough. Chee 
fully he walked to and fro at the appoint 
times throughout the day and night, in t 
intervals strolling about the town, gossipii : 
with friends, enjoying his food and_ takii 
refreshing snatches of sleep during the lon 
broken nights. By the twelfth. day, howeve 
he complained for the first time of pains a1 
from then onwards he was never free of then 
Pains in his back, his legs, his thighs; pains ii 
short everywhere. The daily record of his wall! 
kept by ‘‘a gentleman who was in constan 
attendance on him”’ makes exceedingly painful 
reading. 


In addition to the excruciating musculai 
pains, at one period he was assailed by a 
terrible bout of toothache and later by fever 
The weather was unusually hot even for 
Summer and sometimes windy and wet, so that 
his drenched coat seemed to weigh a ton as he 
fought against the gale. Doggedly he tramped 
on, though at times even his iron resolution 
faltered, overcome by exhaustion and de 
pression. 


On the sixteenth day he moved to more 
commodious lodgings near the Horse and 
Jockey, and a new walking-ground across the 
Norwich road and up the heath for half-a-milk 
out and return. As time went on his mile took 
longer and longer to accomplish, the original! 
twelve minutes stretching to as much a: 
twenty-four, his periods of rest consequentl 
getting very curtailed. On the twenty-secon 
day he was in such bad case that Dr. Sandive 
was summoned. 


He prescribed a hot bath, but th 
treatment had the effect of softening his fe: 
and had to be abandoned. Applications « 
flannel soaked in boiling water were the 
resorted to, but these were useless, only shifti1 
the pain to other parts. By now he could n 
stand without help, and he walked in a shufflir 
way which must have been dreadful to witnes 
quite unable to improve his pace. Sometime 
especially during the nights, those with hi 
thought he could not last another day, but be 
and practically crippled as he had become an 
thinner every day (in all he lost two stone fou 
pounds before he had done) he went relen 
lessly on. 


The result was a matter of great importanc 
to many who had backed him at heavy od 
to win, while it is said that he himself stood t 
win at least three thousand guineas. From tl 
first, betting was in his favour and eight da\ 
before the finish ten to one on his accomplishin 
the match were laid at Tattersall’s. On th 
morning of the last day one hundred guinea 
to one were offered, but so strong was the con 
fidence in his success that no bets could b 
obtained at any odds. 


The newspapers were full of reports, and a 
the end came in sight crowds of people flocke« 
to Newmarket to witness the great finish. Th« 
eager and enthusiastic populace surged all ove 


the heath and even on to the walking-ground 


itself, cutting it up with their feet and greatl; 
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impeding the pedestrian’s progress, 
though with modesty and forbearance 
he objected to his pitch being roped 
off as ‘‘indicative of too much parade.” 


The confusion must have been 
quite enough to have brought about 
the downfall of a lesser man than him- 


se 


A noisy, pushing crowd of sports- 


mon of every degree from gentry 
to gypsies with their wives and their 
trvls; gaping oafs; idlers come 
to see the fun;  piemen selling 


th ir wares; barking dogs and scram- 
bli .g children—all jostling one another 
to ollow him along, hemming him in, 
ge ing in his way, making the warm 
we ther nauseatingly warmer and the 
he vy air a Babel of outspoken com- 
m its and rough joviality. By the last 
M. aiday he could bear it no longer and 
co sented to his ground being roped 
and two days later, on Wednesday, 
] 12, at 3.37 p.m., he brought his 
e: aordinary performance to a victori- 
o. conclusion in the presence of 
tl isands of spectators including two 
di es (Argyll and St. Albans) and a 
n. iber of peers. 


The bells of Newmarket broke into 
a erry peal and the worn-out Captain 
taken by his friends and immersed 
in \ hot bath at his lodgings. After the, 
ba 1 he was put to bed and slept with- 
ou stirring till midnight. After drink- 
ins some water-gruel he slept again till 
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9 a.m. when he got up in excellent 
health and spirits. 


Next day, his chronicler relates, 
‘‘he set out for London in a chaise and 
four and arrived that evening, and on 
the 15th walked about the streets in his 
usual way.”’ On the 17th he posted to 
Ramsgate where he joined the Wal- 
cheren expedition, embarking with it as 
aide-de-camp to  Lieutenant-General 
the Marquess of Huntly. In spite of his 
recent exertions he was among the few 
who escaped the malignant fever which 
overcame so many officers and men in 
the unhealthy Walcheren marshes. 


Soon afterwards he resigned his 
commission and retired to Ury, to the 
old mansion house which lay on the 
slopes of the hills dipping down to the 
North Sea, and here he won fresh laurels 
for himself as a breeder of cattle, 
establishing the first herd.of Shorthorns 
ever seen in the North. Stories of his 
exploits, his wagers, his generosity to 
the poor and his genius for friendship, 
still linger on in the district though it 
is over ninety years since his death and 
the sale of his estates, when the old 
Barclay home was pulled down and 
replaced by the imposing Victorian 
Gothic pile which is the Ury House of 
to-day. 


> 
(Left) CAPTAIN BARCLAY IN 
LATER LIFE. Ury. and some of 


his cattle in the background 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


r HE shortage of wool this Winter in 
our chilly and rheumatic climate has 
stimulated fresh interest in the little 
tweed and woollen mills, many of them 

stil) dependent on water-power, which stand in 
our more remote valleys, turning out homely, 
honest stuff in a world of winsey. The very 
smell of the natural oil of sheep’s wool, and the 
limpid streams turning the mill wheels are an 
assurance of quality, of something unshowy and 
dependable which seems so easily mislaid, so 
difficult to find in modern life. 

I remember the excellent Welsh shawls of 
my childhood, in which Welsh women of old 
carried their babies wrapped in such a way that 
the mother had the free use of her hands. It 
is difficult to find such a shawl now, but the 
mills that made them are still making flannel 
of an obstinate nature which refuses to wear out, 
as well as warm, strong blankets and knitting 
wools, varying in colour from a few pleasant 
shades to the unwashed natural wool, with its 
air of having been left on a gorse bush by a 
passing sheep. But it is uncouponed, and was 
there ever a woman who could resist such an 
opportunity ? To knit a garment that is coupon- 
free; to refurbish with new, warm blankets the 
household gear lost for ever in the blitz, these 
are joys which past generations have never 
tasted; and by your leave, dear spirits of our 
ancestors, they are real joys. 


* * 
* 


C NE small tweed mill which I visited lately 

stands in a Carnarvonshire valley near the 
sea among the stone walls and soft colours of 
Snowdonia. It has stood there since the days 
of Napoleon, when it helped to make some of 
the red coats for the battle of Waterloo. Before 
the recent war it employed twelve hands, and 
th: wool was bought direct from the farmer 
Ww.ose sheep cropped the mountain-side above 
the lovely trout stream that turns the mill 
Ww eel. But the war altered many of these 
th ngs. The wool now goes all the way to 
H ilifax, to be sorted and graded by the Wool 
C ntrol before it returns to the looms; soft, 
Vv getable dyes are being ousted by standardised 
a 
V 


= 


iline ones, and the men, of course, have 
’ nished and been replaced by women workers. 


This mill had an alert air of expectancy. Build- 
ing and machinery were being overhauled in 
preparation for the men’s return and the speed- 
ing-up of work. Every inch of material, it 
appears, could be sold many times over, and 
the posts bring orders from all over the world 
which, so far, have to go into the waste-paper 
basket. Here, obviously, is an energetic concern 
which, given half a chance in the new world, 
will forge ahead. 
* ™ * 

HERE was a different atmosphere about 

the little old mill some miles farther up 
in the hills among the tumbled rocks and tower- 
ing grey terraces of slate. A mountain torrent 
rushed past the door from a lake above, and 
man’s efforts, even the efforts that produced 
those queer pyramids of slate, seemed un- 
important. 

A tall, blue-eyed Celt with friendly, charm- 
ing manners showed us round the silent looms 
(it was long after working hours and he had 
given up his evening’s pleasure to suit our whim). 
He and his ‘‘boss’’ worked the mill between 
them with such help as they could find. He 
showed us the machines with pride, but was 
even more eager to talk of his goats and bee- 
hives on the hill outside, and of the five lily- 
white ducks preening themselves in the mill 
stream. With grave simplicity he told us how 
he and the ‘“‘boss’”’ had once quarrelled, and 
how he had left the mountain and gone off to 
Liverpool. At first he had thought it a fine 
place, until remorse and home-sickness overtook 
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EVERY NIGHT 


HERE are lights again in the valley, 
Scattered and large and small, 
Lights every night in the valley 
That knew no light at all. 
And the soul is caught in a rapture, 
A thankfulness of surprise : 
God grant that the meaning of lights in the valley 
From man’s heart never dies. 


V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


him so that he could not go about his work o1 
visit a cinema without weeping. This state of 
mind grew and at last he came home to see a 
doctor, who asked him where he had been. 

‘In Liverpool.’* 

‘‘Well, come away, man,” said the wise 
doctor; ‘‘that is what is the matter with you.” 

So home he came to his goats and ducks and 
beehives on the heathery mountain, and was 
cured. One day the ‘‘boss’’ asked him, “ Why 
do you not come back and work for me at the 
mill?’’ And thus too the quarrel was healed. 
That was the end of the story, and the English 
may smile at it, but when I lie under my warm 
Welsh blanket this Winter I shall remember the 
dark mill with the shimmering ash tree outside 
the door, the clear stream rushing down the 
mountain-side, and the gentle countryman who 
sat down by the waters of Mersey and wept 
when he remembered it all. 

* .* 
[' is a surprising thought that in this island 
of Britain many children have played by 
the sea this year for the first time in their lives. 
Mines and barbed wire (how shocking even to 
contemplate children and such things together !) 
are gradually disappearing, while on our western 
seaboard little is left to remind us of the war 
beyond the wavering forest of bare posts set 
up to prevent the landing of enemy aircraft, 
and now giving these unfrequented shores the 

air of a Venetian lagoon. 

For the fortunate children who played 
there this Summer, and on into the golden 
Autumn days, sand and sea proved, as ever, 
unsurpassable hosts. Even this unbucketed, 
unspaded generation needs nothing more for 
perfect happiness than the limitless sands, set 
with clear pools and strewn with rainbow- 
coloured jellyfish. Some of the grown-ups, 
moved by the sudden acquisition of petrol, drove 
off in search of mountains and waterfalls. But 
the children, if they went too, went under 
protest. ‘“‘Why can’t we stay on the sands 
always ?’’ was their cry, and the parents com- 
plied, content once again to “‘see the children 
sport upon the shore” and to re-discover that 
our safest defence is also our children’s best 
playground. EILUNED LEwIs. 
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And how Pall Mall originally continued via Cleveland Row across the Green Park towards Constitution Hill 


A SMALL HOUSE IN ST. JAMES’S 


GARRETT HOUSE, CLEVELAND ROW, LONDON. 


THE HOME OF MR. MICHAEL KENT 


Built at the end of Charles II’s reign, this house off St. James’s Street, having narrowly escaped destruction by bombs, 


has been sympathetically rehabilitated and recalls a curious page in London topography 


HOSE little 
James’s Street 


streets 


between St. 
and Green Park 


St. James’s Place, Park Place, Cleve- 


land Row 
still retain the aroma of 
The great houses 
Spencer House, 
House, now the 
survived fairly intact 


2.—CLEVELAND ROW, 
PALACE. Garrett House is on the extreme right 


though 


tucked 
Bridgewater House, 
London 


sadly battered 
their vintage past. 
away there— 
Stafford 
Museum—have 
externally, though 





LOOKING 





TOWARDS ST. JAMES’S 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


Bridgewater House sustained an _ internal 
direct hit. During the darker months of the 
war it often seemed that the flimsier little 
houses, even if the big ones survived, would 
quietly disintegrate. When missiles of various 
sorts were still falling, one narrowly missing 
St. James’s Palace itself, Mr. Michael Kent, 
invalided from the R.A.F., optimistically 
acquired the least damaged house in Cleve- 
land Row and _ suc- 
ceeded not only in 
making it habitable 
but in furnishing dis- 
criminately what 
turns out to be a 
romantic discovery, 
tucked away in this 
historic but unhack- 
neyed corner of 
London. The stuff of 
history lurks in the 
obscure but charm- 
ing old houses of 
London’s side-streets 
now derelict, empty, 
and, even if not due 
for demolition, in 
danger of losing all 
associated character. 
So it is worth 
recording Garrett 
Huse as a small but 
inti.ct remnant. 
These little 
houses in St. James’s 
are not of great archi- 
tectural note, but 
they have much 
character and a 
pleasing atmosphere 
of aristocratic in- 
discretion. Why they 
should, for the 
residents were no- 
thing if not highly 
respectable, is due 
perhaps to the 
modesty yet inde- 
finable elegance of 
their architecture, to 
the narrowness of the 
streets, literally blind 





alleys leading nowhere and composing a 
labyrinth to the stranger, in contrast to the 
relative spaciousness of Pall Mall and St. 
James’s Street and the close proximity of 
St. James’s Palace. Their position, so acces- 
sible to the more exclusive clubs, to the 
Palaces, and indeed to the heart of the old 
aristocratic London, coupled with the diminu- 
tive size of most of the houses, led naturally 
to their being popular with bachelors of the 
haut monde or the more precarious aristocracy, 
and for centuries a good many of the houses 
were evidently let to such clients on short 
leases or were actually lodging-houses. Most 
of them date from the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century and were renovated in the 
Regency or soon afterwards, when Samuel 
Rogers, the hospitable banker and _ tedious 
poet, occupied 22, St. James’s Place, and 
some of Harriet Wilson’s gentleman friends 
resided in the enclave. A peculiar feature of 
several of the houses, dating from that time 
and giving them a discrete air of watch ul 
secretiveness, is the glass bay windows bv It 
out on to their balconies, so that those wit! in 
can look up and down the street with: it 
craning from them, like the latticed windo vs 
of harems in Oriental towns (Fig. 2). 

This view looking up Cleveland R w 
towards St. James’s Palace shows how 1 ie 
street is a narrow prolongation of Pall M |. 
In the middle of the seventeenth centi y 
Faithorne’s map of London shows that n 
fact there was a thoroughfare continu. g 
Pall Mall, down what is now Cleveland R: 
and through the field just outside the wall > 
St. James’s Park to the foot of the p-es 
Constitution Hill, then overlooked by Gor 
House on the site of Buckingham Pala 
The whole of St. James’s Park was priv: ¢ 
to the Palace, which overlooked and oper 1 
into it (Fig. 1). This right of way was stopy 4 
by Charles II in about 1681 when he h d 

1 
C 
t 
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formed the Green Park, planted the Mall | 
St. James’s Park, and opened a new pul 
way from Knightsbridge to Westmins' 
following approximately the present linc . 
This date may, we shall see, Lave a beari: 2 
on the particular house in Cleveland Rc ¥ 
that is the subject of this article. 
Faithorne’s map also shows Berkshi ¢ 
House as the only building between S. 
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THE FIRST-FLOOR ROOM. 


Jaries’s Palace and Piccadilly. This ancient 


maision, named after the Howards Earls of 
Berkshire, faced the west end of the Palace 
across Cleveland Row and had large gardens 
running back beside St. James’s Street up to 
what is now Park Place, and occupying all 
the ground between the Street and the future 
Green Park. It was the existence of this 
large single block of property at that spot, 
as things turned out, that has led 
to the area becoming the curious 
labyrinth it is. 
After the Restoration, Berk- 
shire House, after being occupied 
for a few years by Lord Clarendon, 
was given by Charles IT in 1668 to 
Barbara Vi liers, Lady Castlemaine, 
created Duchess of Cleveland. Two 
vears later she disposed of the old 
house, sold the large garden in 
building plots (called St. James’s 
Place), and reserved only the south- 
west corner, the present site of 
Bridgewater House, on which she 
built Cleveland House. Owing to 
her extravagance she could not 
long maintain this residence and 
, for various reasons, retired 
to Paris, never again occupying 
Cleveland House which, early in 
the eighteenth century, was divided 
into high-class tenements. Jarvis, 
the portrait painter, occupied one, 
in which Pope is said to have re- 
ce'ved instruction in painting, and 
dicd there in 1739. The building 
became known as Cleveland Court, 
tvo of its later occupants being 
G orge Selwyn, Horace Walpole’s 
frend, and his mother before 
hin. 
The date when the Cleveland 
Row houses were built does not 
sc ‘m to be known. The earliest deed 


PINE PANELLING OF 


*./ 


ABOUT 1725-30. 
SITTING-ROOM 


relating to Garrett House refers to “six 
messuages or tenements built on part of the 
ground belonging to the Mansion house called 
Cleveland House where stables and coach 
houses formerly stood, which were in the 
several tenures or occupation of the Rt. Hon. 
the Countess of Thanet, George Lane, John 
Shorter, Hugh Jones, and Thomas Sisham.”’ 
At the date of the deed, 1762, the owner of 
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(Right) 


1.—CHIMNEYPIECE IN FIRST-FLOOR 


Garrett House was a Mrs. Elizabeth Rogers 
of Eastcott in the parish of Ruislip. It does 
not state how long the houses had been built, 
nor does the reference to Lady Thanet help, 
as the title existed through most of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Garrett 
House does, however, bear the date 1685, 
and, whether or no the inscription is con- 
temporary, it is significant that it is only four 


5.—THE BEDROOM ON THE SECOND FLOOR 
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6.—THE DINING- 


ROOM, GROUND FLOOR, LOOKING TOWARDS THE BACK 





7.—DETAIL OF 
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‘-HIMNEYPIECE IN) BACK ROOM ON FIRST FLOOR 





8.—SIDEBOARD, 


LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, IN THE SITTING-ROOM 


2, 1945 


years after Cleveland Row ceased to be part of t! « 
thoroughfare across the Green Park, and so mig’ t 
have been reconstructed, and more or less coincic s 
with the Duchess’s return to England when dispo: .| 
by her of further moieties of the Cleveland Hov e 
property is not improbable. It was in the dinir - 
room of a house in Cleveland Row that, in the 172 
occurred the unseemly wrangle between Lc | 
Townshend, then Secretary of State, and Rob: t 
Walpole, the Prime Minister, which Gay is suppo: 4 
to have reproduced with authentic “business” ) 
the quarrel between Peachum and Lockit in © ¢ 
Beggar's Opera. 

Externally the houses are all cream-was ( 
plaster which conceals their original brick, andh 
balconies of about 1800. Other houses in the k ww 
also have internal decorations of about that de. 
Garrett House is exceptional for its panelled roc js 
on the first and second storeys. The ground-fi or 
rooms, however, were apparently not pane :d 
(Fig. 6) and at some intervening date were : in 
together, when the fluted Ionic columns and ie 
unusual curved door to the staircase were introduc 4d. 
By the latter means the narrow front entrance is 
expanded as it nears the stairs. Both fireplaces in 
the room (Fig. 9) have unusually delicate roc: co 
carving and good mid-18th-century grates. 

The staircase must be contemporary with tie 
building. It has the square newels and flat handrail 
of the late seventeenth century but not the spiral 
baluster characteristic of that period. They were not 
used invariably, however, and the profile actually 
employed in them is not inconsistent with the date 
on the outside of the house. 

The first-floor sitting-room (Fig. 3) runs the 
width of the house. Three windows overlook Cleve- 
land Row, one of which has the glazed “mushrabeyeh” 
seen in Fig. 2, enabling one to sit on the balcony and 
look up Pall Mall without going outside. As on 
the floor below there is a back room also open to the 
front room, similarly panelled and with a corner 
fireplace. Both rooms are lined with deal wainscot 
which has been pickled and oiled, forming a warm 
soft background to the furniture. The large panels 
are almost flush with the stiles, which have a small 
egg-and-tongue moulding; the dado rail is finished 
with a ribbon moulding ; and the modified box 
cornice is also enriched with a  rosette-and- 
dart moulding. In the door, which is set in 
a plain entablature, the panels have a_ bolder 
egg-and-tongue frame. The cornice moulding is 
repeated in the soffit and surround of the chimney- 
piece of the back room, carved with delicious crisp- 
ness (Fig. 7) and which is evidently contemporary 
with the panelling. The chimneypiece of the frent 
room (Fig. 4) is slightly more ambitious with ts 
shouldered lintel and torus member carved in re’ e 
with crisp rococo foliage. The surround of ‘ i¢ 
fireplace has a moulding of its own composed >f 
foliage in half quatrefoils. All these motifs are m. ‘e 
characteristic of about 1725-30 than of the Win 
period, and it would seem therefore that the ro: n 
was then decorated in its present form—at just ab: it 
the time when Townshend and Walpole had tl. ir 
dispute in just such a room in one of these hous 


Un the second floor the front room is  1¢ 
principal bedroom (Fig. 5) panelled similarly to 
sitting-room, though without the cornice. It | 
however, a bolection moulding round the firepl 
which could be of the seventeenth century. 
curious feature is the pair of arched recesses flank 
the chimney-breast which, as on the two lower flo: 
projects into the room. The arch on the win 
side is set askew to avoid the window and so fo 
a small closet. It is perhaps worth note that  ¢ 
windows are of casement type and, although : 
the original ones, may well replace original ca 
ments, the type still in vogue for windows 
secondary importance till the end of the seventee! 
century. On the floor above there is another be 
room. It will have been observed all through t © 
house that the old wide deal boards are expose '. 
This is partly due to Mr. Kent’s respect for the 1 
and partly, of course, to the virtual impos: - 
bility of obtaining carpeting material. While tl 2 
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ef ct is more austere than we have become 


ac ustomed to, it is in accord with the 
ay earance that many rooms no doubt 
pr sented in the eighteenth century, though 
dr ggets or painted cloths were generally 
us 1 to cover floors in most rooms not graced 
Wl. proper carpets. 

The house descended from Mrs. Rogers, 
the owner in 1762, to Ralph Deane, of the 
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(Left) 9.—ROCOCO 
CHIMNEYPIECE, FRONT 
HALF OF DINING-ROOM 


(Right) 10.—THE STAIR- 

CASE, SEEN THROUGH 

THE CURVED DOOR OF 
THE DINING-ROOM 


same address in Ruislip, who about 1831 
conveyed it to Richard Jackson. He be- 
queathed it to his niece Mary Anne Garratt 
in 1866 who left it to John Jackson Smale 
in 1889, evidently a relative. In 1896 the 
owner was the Rev. H. T. Smale. It is not 
clear whether the house, which is No. 9, 
Cleveland Row, takes its name of Garrett 
House from this lady. The spelling is 


FLAT-RACING IN 


N every way, Sir Humphrey de Trafford 

and his fellow Stewards of the Jockey 

Club are to be heartily congratulated upon 

the truly wonderful way in which they 
have steered racing—the shop-window of the 
bloodstock industry—through six years of war, 
enabling the industry to emerge on the crest 
of an unbelievable wave of prosperity. 

The purpose of this article is to run over 
the leading equine personnel of the past season 
and touch upon those who will be the leaders 
in 1946. 

a 

A commencement can be made with the 

older generation, the four-year-olds. 


Of these the leading four were the 1944 
Derby winner Ocean Swell; the St. Leger victor 
Tehran; the Oaks heroine Hycilla; and Borealis, 
who divided Tehran and Ocean Swell in the 
race for the substitute Doncaster classic. 

Opinions differ as to their respective merits, 
but they were four really good, if not quite 
great, horses all of whom improved with the 
increase in their ages. Personally, and without 
the least hesitation, I should award the palm 
to Lord Rosebery’s colt Ocean Swell. True it is 
that Tehran beat him in the Thorney Stakes, 
and that he had to put up with second place 
to Borealis in both the Wood Ditton Stakes and 
the Coronation Cup, but against that it must be 
reinembered that over the longer distance of 
the real Gold Cup course at Ascot, he beat both 
of them and Hycilla, pointless, and stamped 
himself, to my mind, as the best horse of his 
year. Bred by his owner and one of the first 
get of his sire, Blue Peter—who won the Two 
Tlousand Guineas and Derby of 1939—he is 
ot of Jiffy, a Hurry On mare who belongs to 
th: Paraffin branch of the No. 1 Bruce Lowe 
fa nily. Next season he joins Blue Peter at the 
M-ntmore Stud, and will do yeoman service 
fo’ the thoroughbred as a sire. Tehran, who is 
b the Derby winner Bois Roussel from a 


— 


Solario mare of the Pretty Polly line, and 
Borealis, who is by Teddy’s son Brumeaux from 
a daughter of Hyperion, also change their 
spheres of life, and Hycilla, who is from the 
American-bred mare Priscilla Carter and is not 
eligible for entry in the General Stud Book, will, 
in all probability, find her way to the paddocks. 
The less written about the leading three- 
year-olds—perhaps with the exception of the 
filly Sun Stream—the better, as they were 
about the worst collection that has been seen 
on the racecourses for many a year. Admirers 
of Dante, and there may still be some, may be 
aghast at this statement. He, admittedly, won 
the Derby like a good horse, but the field that 
he beat was very bad, while the rest of his career 
as a three-year-old is typical of the usual per- 
formances of his sire Nearco’s stock. They are 
always certain to be going to achieve a success, 
but at the last minute something—almost 
invariably—prevents them doing it. 


* * * 


In direct contrast to the three-year-olds, 
the two-year-olds are, without a doubt, a 
“vintage crop”’ and the Official Handicapper 
Mr. G. H. Freer will have a difficult task when 
the time arrives for him to assess their respective 
merits in his Free Handicap for two-year-olds. 
Ofthe colts, Gulf Stream, Khaled, Radiotherapy, 
Edward Tudor and Aldis Lamp, all of whom 
are by the Derby and St. Leger winner Hyperion, 
with the Northern trained The Yuveraj who is 
by Fairway, are about the best and a word or 
two more about them is justifiable. Gulf 
Stream, who belongs to Lord Derby, is an April- 
foaled bay from the One Thousand Guineas 
winner Tide-way, she by Fairway from Drift, 
a Swynford mare who has also bred Fairhaven, 
Heliopolis and the One Thousand Guineas and 
Oaks winner Sun Stream, to whom Gulf Stream 
is a three-parts brother. Khaled, also an April- 
foaled bay, is from Eclair, an Ethnarch mare, 
who has also bred that genuine mare Lady 
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different, but, allowing for that, it seems 
the most likely explanation of the name. 
However, as with so many London houses, 


the list of owners tells us little about the 
actual people who may have occupied this 
house for 250 years. But its very survival, 
and gallant rehabilitation in face of imminent 
dissolution, gives it a certain histori 
interest. 


1945 


Electra, and is out of Black Rav a daughter of 
the St. Leger winner Black Jester who was 
also responsible for Jacopo, Dark Brilliance, 
Foray and Infra Red. Khaled belongs to and 
was bred by the Aga Khan who bought his dam, 
when carrying him, from Mr. Marshall Field for 
3,500gs. — 

Radiotherapy, likewise an April foal, is 
a chestnut from Belleva, a Stratford mare, 
from a daughter of Tetratema. Bred by Captain 
R. B. Brassey, he was bought by Fred Temple- 
man for his owner Mr. Tom Lilley, for 3,00Cgs. 
as a foal. Edward Tudor, who was bred and is 
owned by Mrs. Macdonald- Buchanan, is an own- 
brother to the Derby and Gold Cup winner 
Owen Tudor, from Mary Tudor Il a French-bred 
daughter of Pharos. A well-made chestnut, he 
was a March foal. Aldis Lamp is also a March- 
foaled chestnut and is somewhat similarly bred, 
as his dam, Light Sentence, who has also bred 
Probation and Pack Drill, is by Pharos and is 
from the St. Leger winner Book Law. Lord 
Astor bred and owns him. Last of the colts to 
mention now is The Yuveraj. A product of the 
Swynford Paddocks Stud, he is by Fairway and 
is a February-foaled bay colt from Epona, a 
Portlaw mare. H.H. the Maharaja Gaekwar of 
Baroda gave 5,000gs. for him as a vearling. 

oe ia. 

Best of the young fillies is Mr. J. A. 
Dewar’s Neolight. A bay and foaled in February, 
she is by Nearco and is from Sansonnet, she by 
the Derby winner Sansovino from Lady Juror, 
a Son-in-Law mare who was a half-sister to 
Mumtaz Mahal and has done yeoman service 
for the Homestall Stud. A winner of five of 
her six races and second in the other, she stands 
out as the vest of her age and sex. At the same 
time it must be remembered that she is by 
Nearco and has been far more frequently run 
than Fred Darling usually runs his youngsters 
with classic possibilities. As likely as not the 
best has been seen of her. At that the subject 
can be left till later. RoysToNn. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE NATIONAL WAE. 
PICTURES EXHIBITION 


By 
JOHN ROTHENSTEIN 


FFICIAL Britain has rarely 
been conspicuous, at least 
during the last hundred 
vears, for its confidence in 
the artist’s power to serve civilisa- 
tion, and, on the rare occasions when 
some great project has been under- 
taken under its auspices, it has either 
neglected to employ the most gifted 
artists, or has treated them meanly. 
On two occasions within thirty 
years, however, British governments, 
have overcome, indeed rather have 
brushed aside, the inevitable ob- 
stacles, and employed painters and 
draughtsmen (among them the most 
gifted artists of their times) to make 
records of a great national struggle. 
It is not less remarkable that the 
same official Britain, which at other 
times had shown itself a_ pusillani- 
mous, as well as an undiscriminating, 
patron of the arts, should, on both 
occasions, have been as magnanimous 
as it was discerning. The subject to 
be recorded was a struggle so vast 
as to repel the imagination; the 
finest artists available suffered from 
certain disabilities which, it might 
plausibly have been contended, would 
disqualify them for the undertaking, 
vet the governments of the day elected 
to repose in them an inspiring trust. 
The undertaking which con- 
fronted those selected was one of 
formidable difficulty. For, contrary 
to the common assumption, war 
even in the days when battles were smaller, 
simpler and infinitely more ‘picturesque”’ 
affairs than they are now—unlike religion, 
mythology, the face of Nature and the face of 


man, has rarely inspired great pictures. War 
is, in fact, a peculiarly baffling subject. Prior 


to the Renaissance, artists were content to treat 
it in a formal or else a frankly symbolic fashion, 
and they made no attempt to represent battles 
as many of them knew them from experience. 
Assyrian reliefs of military subjects, for instance, 
are ruthless and majestic propaganda; the 





CAIRO. THE CITADEL, 


EDWARD BAWDEN, 


MOHAMMED ALI MOSQUE. 
WAR OFFICE ARTIST, 





THE LANDING AT DIEPPE. 
ARTIST, 
miniatures which embellish the borders of 


medizval manuscripts, in which silver knights 
on brilliantly caparisoned chargers clash grace- 
fully upon green fields of preternatural bright- 
ness, are exquisite decorations. 

With the rise and diffusion throughout 
Europe of the realism in art which was a mani- 
festation of the rational and scientific spirit of 
the Renaissance, artists were at once confronted, 
in their depiction of military and naval opera- 
tions, with a series of almost insuperable 
difficulties. Whereas it was not more difficult 


RICHARD EURICH, 
1941 
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as 


for an Assyrian stone-carver or a medieval 
miniaturist to depict a battle than, say, a 
ceremonial procession, for the Renaissance 
artist, subject to new and exacting realistic 
standards, the difference between the one under- 
taking and the other was infinitely great. Once 
indeed the symbolic and the decorative approach 
to the subject had come to be regarded as 
inadequate, artists who depicted battles were 
faced by one of the most intractable of subjecis, 
so intractable indeed as to be scarcely susceptille 
of depiction in close accord with the facts of 
vision. Realistic art is based of necessity upon 


accurate observation, and accurate observation of a bat le 
is never possible: the field of operations is too large, a id 
the movements of the combatants are too rapid and ‘ 1e 
sequence of events is so confused as to preclude even ° 1¢ 
taking of sufficient notes. 

As the scale, speed and intricacy of warfare have vas ‘|v 
increased, so too have the perplexities of the artist ambiti: 1s 
to represent a battle. How helpless the Van de Veldes, w ‘h 
all their skill, 
of the war, for instance, in which the main striking for °s 
were aircraft carriers which operated generally hundred: >f 
miles away from the enemy and miles away from sim i 
units of their own fleet. This was a subject which wo d 
have stretched to the utmost even the uniquely grandi se 
genius of Turner. 

At the beginning of this article reference was made 0 
certain shortcomings which characterise modern artists « d 
which might have been regarded as rendering them ii a 
particular degree incapable of portraying a subject 0 
abounding in difficulties. 
mind the first is want of faith in the value of the ex °‘t 
rendering of natural objects. 
conveys the enervating suggestion that, in the sphere f 
realism, they have to face a formidable rival whose rar .¢ 
and _ precision 
objects in motion 
and other causes, they have retreated to unassailable grou! 
Since the decline of Impressionism 
movement 
mode of painting in which personality alone has valu 


would have felt in the Pacific thea re 


Of the shortcomings I have 1 
The existence of the cam: a 
not to mention its power of reproduci 2 
-grow greater year by year. For t! s 


the last great Realis c 
they have tended to confine themselves to 21 


personality as independent as possible of the world f 
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natural appearances. 
another, Surrealism, Abstraction, Expressionism, Constru. - 
tivism, the characteristic types of contemporary paintin, , 
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therefore, display a common antipathy to Real- 
ism. And even those artists who have not 
abandoned Realism, have, for the most part, so 
narrowed, as it were, their esthetic field of vision 
that they are concerned not with great sweeps of 
country or complex compositions, but with still- 
lifes, portraits or backyards, with small facets of 
life, that is to say, which lend themselves to 
prolonged observation. Finally, only a minute 
proportion of contemporary artists evince, in 
ther work, even the most casual interest in 
current events. 

rhe highly developed subjectivity of the 
con emporary vision might well have persuaded 
the British governments of the day that painters 
hac no contribution to make to the recording 
of \1e two great German wars; their decision, 
on oth occasions, to enable artists to play the 
ful st part in the undertaking will assuredly 
eat them the praise of posterity, for on both 
occ sions this confidence has been brilliantly 
jus fied. 

The principal cause of success has resided, 
[ ieve, in the very difficulty of the under- 
tal ag, which compelled each artist to decide, 
W the utmost exactitude, the part his vision 
an his gifts equipped him to play. Their 
wi om in the selection of their subjects, their 
co! ning themselves, that is to say, to the 
po ible, enabled them to make a contribution 
to he recording of the war entirely distinct 
fr¢ that of the cameraman, of the war corre- 
spc ident and even of the illustrator. 

By adopting a highly selective attitude in 
the r choice of subject, by being content, or 
rat er determined, to play the part of war poets 
so o speak) instead of that of war correspon- 
der s, they were acting at variance with the 
offi al tradition of war art which had grown 
up ince the Renaissance, the tradition which 
den anded that a battle should be portrayed as 
the artist (or his patron) would have wished to 
wit: ess it, panoramically yet minutely, and at 
the height of its violence; which is to say as 
no ome could conceivably have seen it. There 
exis _s, however, another, less grandiose and less 
offi ial tradition of war art, of which the greatest 
exponent was Goya. ‘‘He possessed in the 
highest degree the gifts that make a war artist,” 
writes one of the artists of the recent war, ‘‘an 
imaginative understanding of the contemporary 
scene in general, and the power to express that 
understanding through the choice and treatment 
of a particulary subject ’’ (the italics are mine), 
and in so defining Goya’s gifts William Cold- 
stream incidentally gives us an insight into his 
own and many of his contemporaries’ aspira- 
tions and methods. 

It will, however, be apparent to visitors to 
the Exhibition of National War Pictures at 
Burlington House (open until November 25) 
that to show “fear in a handful of dust’’ does 
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not represent the programme of all recent 
artists. There were several who revived, in 
a modified form, and with conspicuous success, 
the official tradition. Among them Richard 
Eurich and Barnett Freedman are outstanding. 
The former, in a series of elaborate compositions 
of extraordinary ingenuity, has represented 
some of the most dramatic moments of the war. 
The grand sweep of his teeming panoramag is 
equalled by the suave minuteness of their finish. 
The latter, although less frequently, has also 
represented, in terms at once panoramic and 
detailed, large and complex actions, but it is 
not these, I think, that have evoked his fullest 
powers. More dependent than Eurich upon 
observation, Freedman is at his best with a 
subject of a complexity to appal other painters 
(such as The Interior of a Submarine, which is, 
unfortunately, not included in the current 
exhibition) but one which he has had the fullest 
opportunity to study. In this remarkable 
painting his eye has perceived and his hand 
defined more of the intricate machinery than 
a camera could intelligibly reproduce. 

What has caused widespread surprise (even 
though the same thing was apparent during the 
first German war) was the capacity of artists 
whose previous work was regarded as esoteric 
for representing the common experiences of 
mankind with special poignancy. This pheno- 
menon, so far from being singular, was, in fact, 
to be expected. If the war artist of our times, 
both on account of his qualities and of his 
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THE POOR IN THE EAST END. 


SUTHERLAND 


limitations, no less than the competition of 
other kinds of recorder, elects to be a war poet 
as distinct from a war correspondent, other 
things being equal the more of the poet he shows 
himself, the more effective is likely to be his 
work. 

The artist, inured to the exacting pursuit 
of creating forms to express an inner vision, 
brings to the task of recording—in the widest 
meaning of the term—the visible world an 
untrammelled imagination and a fresh and 
innocent eye. This is not, of course, to say that 
this vision is superior to any other, but that the 
art which it inspires is likely to be more highly 
charged with emotion than that inspired by a 
vision tempered by a lifetime’s contemplation 
of Nature. 

The pictures of the recent war which would 
appear to have impressed themselves most 
deeply upon the public imagination are those 
of Henry Moore and Graham Sutherland, both 
of them artists whose earlier work had been 
received with respect rather than understand- 
ing. Yet both, participating in a_ universal 
experience, have interpreted, in terms highly 
imaginative vet oddly precise, aspects of the 
national mood of dour tenacity illumined with 
a subdued exaltation. Moore’s long series of 
Shelterers and Sutherland’s Devastation 1941: 
East End Street—at present on exhibition abroad 

have become part of the visual vernacular, so 
to speak, if not yet of quite all England, at 
any rate of London and other bomb-devastated 
cities. 


Other artists whose work, though offering fewer obstacles than 





Sutherland’s or Moore’s to the understanding of it by the enquiring 
layman, had nevertheless been accounted ‘“‘difficult,’” have inter- 
preted faithfully vet imaginatively various aspects of the experience 
of the British peoples at war. Among them are Edward Bawden, 
with subtle colour and astringent irony, John Piper with distin- 
guished melodrama, and the late Eric Ravilious with a detachment 
not less moving for its formality and tidiness. 

The volume of work commissioned or purchased by the War 
Artists Advisory Committee of the Ministry of Information (the 
body which has directed and co-ordinated the activities of the 
painters) has reached such dimensions that it is hardly possible, in 
a short article, to do more than touch upon certain aspects 
of it which seem to me to have special contemporary significance. 
I have therefore made no reference to such older artists as Paul 
Nash, who, on account of his haunting representation of the Western 
Front during the previous war, may be said to be the first modern 
artist to discover the full poetic potentialities of war; or to Stanley 
Spencer, to whom the teeming immensity of the Clydeside shipyards, 
in which he has spent the past years, has given the fullest scope to 
the manifestation of a creative spirit as strange as it is prodigious. 

It is, however, even more the variety than the sheer number 
ot the productions of the war artists that precludes the close con- 
sideration of them in an article, for the recent war, to a degree 
previously unknown in the history of the world, has abolished the 
time-honoured distinction between soldiers and civilians. In Great 
Britain, between 1939 and 1945 the war directly engaged the energies 
of almost the whole people; and it has taken them into every corner 
of the earth. There is hardly an aspect of their infinitely various 
activities, hardly a variation of the ordeal which they have undergone 
which the war artists have left unrecorded. Their work constitutes, 
therefore, a great chapter of history. 
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MAKING FRIENDS 
WITH WILD BIRDS 


Written and Illustrated by 
J. HUBERT WALKER 


T a public school in Surrey, the boys have made a new hobby 
for themselves. It is a grand hobby and the best thing about 
it is that through it the boys have learnt sympathy and under- 
standing with wild creatures. They keep wild birds as pets, 

not in cages, nor in any way interfering with their natural freedom ; but 
while still living their own lives after their own fashion the birds 
belong to their young masters. Each bird knows its own master; each 
boy knows his own bird. The birds come ata call; they wait for their 
masters to come out of class-rooms or dormitories, and greet them 
with evident delight. It is an astonishing sight to see a flock of a dozen 
birds circling round the playground as the boys surge out of morning 
school and alighting on the shoulders of their respective owners. It is 
no less astonishing that in that medley of boys each bird unerringly 
alights on the shoulder or head of its own particular master. 


For the most part the birds are jackdaws; and certainly all the 
very tame ones are jackdaws. How was it done? The School is 
situated on the Surrey Downs and a large portion of its grounds consists 
of a sweep of downland country in which the boys are free to roam at 
will. Here they build huts and house their pets. 

It all started in the Spring, when some keen bird-lovers among 
the boys found where jackdaws were nesting out in the country some 
miles away. They watched the nests until the fledglings grew, and when 
the young birds were strong enough to leave the nest, about a score of 
them were brought to the School hillside. 

Here each owner fed and looked after his charge. Very soon the 
young birds were given their freedom and quickly learned the routine 
of the boys’ free time. With sharp caws of delight each bird hails his 
master and the way it comes to him for a tit-bit of food is charming. 

No less eager are the boys to see their pets. As soon as they are 
released from class they rush up their hill-side, each making his call, 
which is supposed to be an imitation of the raucous note of the birds, 
to find them and bring them down from the trees. 





TAWNY OWL WITH HIS MASTER 
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CONVERSATION PIECE 


But some birds, notably those belonging to the more intelligent 
boys, have developed almost incredible sagacity. Some birds actua!ly 


know in which class-room during lesson-time, they will find their masters. 
They alight on the window-sills emitting their caw-caws, and a new 
dictum from the master-in-charge of the class, such as ‘‘Expel that 
bird !”’ or “ Birds are not allowed in my classes,’’ has been brought ir t« 
being. One jackdaw popped through the window while a French cl. ss 
was in progress and the master was trying to make a boy pronounce: < 
certain vowel sound in vain. As he tried yet again, the jackdaw appea’ °d 
making the very sound he was trying to make the boy prod 


One boy, who is a dormitory prefect, is awakened in a morning »y 


his jackdaw coming in through the window and perching on his h: 
with a lusty ‘“Good Morning ”’ croak. And when the normal routin: »f 


classes was interrupted because the matric. exams occupied a wl le 
morning without a break, one jackdaw evidently became worried 
the failure of his master to put in his usual appearance at that ti 
So he searched for him and soon found him in the examination h |. 
The proceedings were somewhat reduced in dignity by the aspect of ic 
invigilator shooing out a jackdaw which had not the remotest intent 1 
of bowing to his authority. 


= 


But not jackdaws only are kept. One pair of senior boys 
rearing two young sparrow-hawks. At first they had to find all 


food for the birds themselves. What this means may be imagi: d 
when it is realised that these birds will eat only flesh, such thi 5 
as rats, mice and small birds. These two boys combed the count - 
side for these creatures, and to satisfy the ravenous hunger of t! 1 
charges means work of no mean order. By and by the birds will e 
able to fend for themselves, and meanwhile the boys are study g 
the old English country art of falconry and are training their haw 
as our countrymen of old did. 

Yet another pair of boys are keeping owls. These also pres¢ +t 


a bit of a problem to feed, and where the boys find the unbeli 
able garbage they offer to the birds beggars the imagination. © ¢ 
Summer evening not long ago, one of the boys concerned was seen 
be waving about in the air the highly putrescent carcass of a muc - 
decayed fowl he had picked up somewhere. On being asked for t 
explanation of his somewhat unusual behaviour, he replied that | 
owl was up a tree and he wanted to coax him to come down for t 
night. The obvious reply was that any self-respecting owl would kev» 
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a idle away from such an unpromising meal. 

Another boy kept for a time a wild rook 
wh ch was very apt to pick up dropped pennies 
an. hide them. But its failure to return to its 
ow ier’s call has led him to fear that it met its 
enc when a near-by farmer shot a lot of rooks 
in his fields. It was indeed interesting to see 
this particular rook with a flock of its fellows 
in the near-by country beyond the School 


WEARING JESSES 


borders, leave its fellows and come to the call 
of this particular boy and return to its home on 
the hillside. 

Hobbies of this sort are the finest of all 
for boys. What they learn from first-hand 
experience of wild life and the ways of wild 
creatures will be an abiding source of pleasure 
and interest to them. That they love their 
charges with a whole-hearted affection is self- 
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evident; and the interesting feature of the whole 
thing is that it is something entirely spontane- 
ous, something evolved by the boys themselves 
from start to finish, both in idea and execution. 
It is something they do because they want to 
do it. And, as with all things done for the 
sake of doing them, they have found their very 
great reward in the pure pleasure it has given 
to them. 


THE WALKER CUP o> A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


READ the other day that the golfing 

authorities in the United States were 

prepared, if we over here were ready and 

willing, to play the Walker Cup match 
next Summer at the National Golf Links at 
Southampton on Long Islend, and that our 
Championship Committee would in due course 
be considering the proposal. As I am no longer, 
to my relief, a member of that august Committee, 
I can write on the subject, without having to 
observe any extreme discretion; not, I hasten 
to add, that I have anything at all indiscreet 
to say. The question appears at first sight much 
the same as that which confronted the M.C.C. 
the other day when they decided to send a team 
to play Test matches in Australia. On that 
question the country has with unanimous voice 
respectfully urged the M.C.C. to do its utmost, 
and there isa general feeling that it would have 
been as unkind as impolitic not to yield to the 
Australian appeal. There is the same natural 
instinct to fall in with the wishes of our golfing 
friends in America, but there is this difference 
between the cases, not to be laboured over-much 
but yet worthy of consideration. 


es 


A majority, probably a large majority, of 
any cricket side for Australia will consist of 
professionals. The game is their business and 
when they are demobilised it is to their business 
thit they naturally settle down as other men do 
te their respective means of gaining a livelihood. 
Now the Walker Cup is an Amateur match 
a1 1amateurs, when they get out of the Services, 
have to think first of all of getting back to their 
w rkaday avocations and only secondly to their 
gemes. So not only may our amateur golfers 
be still rather unready in point of practice next 
S:mmer, but some of them may well find it 


impossible to take a long holiday from the 
civilian work they have but lately resumed. It 
is therefore conceivable that we could not, with 
the best intentions, send a side at all worthy of 
the name until the Summer of 1947. 

If we can’t we can’t and I am sure our 
American friends would understand and be 
sympathetic. On the other hand if we can, it 
does not matter so very much if it is not quite 
the best possible. Even after our glorious victory 
of 1938 at St. Andrews I do not think it 
probable that any team we sent would win. 
Golf has never come to a standstill in America 
as it has here and young American players have 
during the last few years had opportunities of 
developing their games which our youth has 
lacked. But victory is not everything, even in 
international matches. The whole series of 
Walker Cup matches have never failed to be 
thoroughly friendly; unlike internationals in 
some other realms of sport they have done all 
good and no harm. That is a fact which is 
much more important than the issue of victory 
or defeat. Moreover, as far as that is concerned, 
a team of ours would, since we won at St. 
Andrews, command both respect and interest. 
It will be wholly intelligible if the Championship 
Committee decides that next Summer is still 
too soon, but I hope that the probable result 
of the match will not be too influential an 
element in the decision. 


* * * 


Having got these solemn remarks off my 
chest I can turn to that which has all the time 
been clamouring in my ears to be written about, 
namely the chosen battlefield. I must say I do 
envy our team the joy of staying and playing 
at the National Golf Links. It is a spot of which 
I have the tenderest memories, from two visits, 


one as a private individual in 1913, and one 
with the Walker Cup side in 1922. The first 
Walker Cup match was played there, and with 
the greatest respect to Garden City, Wheaton 
and Pine Valley, fine courses all, where the next 
three were played, I think we, the pioneers of 
1922, had the best of it. The National is a 
heavenly place. I am told there has been 
planting since last I saw it and that it is no 
longer quite such a bare expanse. In any case 
its essential beauties and qualities cannot be 
greatly altered, and I shall keep my original 
picture of it in my head. 
ek. 


It was on a September evening in 1913 that 
I first saw it. I had left New York, hot, stifling 
and airless, and come down to Southampton 
in a pleasantly drowsy train, for even in 
America trains can sometimes go slowly. The 
time of my arrival, with Mr. C. B. Macdonald, 
the creator and absolute ruler of the National, 
was perfectly chosen. The cool of the evening 
had come and the sun was just setting. We 
had the place to ourselves and drove along a 
bumpy, sandy road between huckleberry bushes, 
with the scent and the feeling of the sea in the 
air. The night was rapidly falling and over 
the darkling waters of Peconic Bay there 
stretched across the sky a flaming belt of 
orange. It was as vivid as the contrast between 
the noise of New York and the utter quiet that 
now surrounded us. There was just light enough 
to see that here was a piece of noble golfing 
country, not quite of what we call seaside 
country, but of the best and sandiest inland 
country by the sea. There is always a thrill in 
coming at night to a new course and seeing just 
enough of it to whet the appetite for the morrow, 
and never did I feel the thrill more intensely 
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than on that evening with its magical, fantastic 
light. Neither did the morrow produce the 
slightest disillusionment, for every hope was 
more than realised. 

The National is a good long way from New 
York; Southampton itself is not a metropolis, 
and so from the point of view of attracting big 
crowds to a match the course may not be perfect, 
but from that of the players it is ideal. When 
after three and twenty years one can remember 
all the holes (one or two may have grown a 
little dim but most of them are as clear as can 
be); when one can likewise recall a good many 
shots played there and not merely the results 
but the very sensation of playing them, then 
surely that course must have a certain classic 
quality and that is what the National undoubt- 
edly has. It does not derive it from the few 
holes then founded on our classic holes at home, 
the eleventh and seventeenth at St. Andrews, 
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the Sahara at Sandwich, the Redan at North 
Berwick, the Alps at Prestwick. In one or two 
of those instances the likeness is but superficial 
and the imitative nature of the National has 
been greatly exaggerated by rumour. It derives 
it from its own intrinsic merits and the genius 
of Mr. Macdonald, who after much brooding 
laid it out, as his statue there bears witness. 

I do not know if the course be longer to-day 
than in 1922. The ball had not then taken to 
going so outrageously far as it has since, and 
perhaps some little length may have been added ; 
but I imagine the original design to remain 
reverently unimpaired. In those days ¢t any 
rate it was by no means cruelly or tiresomely 
long in point of walking, but it gave the long 
driver all just advantage that is his due, and 
when an architect can produce that result then 
he has indeed given his proofs. But the charm 
of the place is not only in the golf, but in the 
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club and the kind people and the whole atmo 
sphere of casualness and comfort and friend! 
hospitality so well blended. And therefore 
say again that if and when our team goes { 
play the match there I envy them that 
pleasant experience. I was thinking about 
particularly at St. Andrews the other day wh: 
I met two old friends of that pioneering part 
Mr. Willie Torrance and Mr. John Caven, ai 
remembered how Mr. Caven used to sing of |! 
‘““wee hoose’’ to the frantic delight of o 
American hosts. I suppose nobody who play: 
in that match will play in this one, for }\ 
Bobby Jones has retired into private life a 
Mr. Francis Ouimet is an obdurately nm 
playing captain and indeed he is now (wha 
horrible thought, but I suppose the books mi 
be right) fifty-two years old and ripening f. 
for a Seniors’ International. Well, anyh« 
somebody ought to have good fun there. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





PIPES 
From Siv Stephen Tallents. 


IR,—My amateur experiences of 

pipe-making may be useful to 
SMOKER whose letter you printed in 
a recent issue. 

Since the war made briars both 
dear and scarce, I have relied on home- 
made pipes, and have experimented 
with a limited range of woods. Of 
those which I have tried, English 
medlar and West African ‘‘danta”’ 
(Cistanthera papaverifera) yielded satis- 
factory pipes. Each of them, after 
some eighteen months of active ser- 
vice, showed signs of cracking; and 
that, no doubt, as well as patchy 
colouring in their early days, is likely 
to be a weakness of pipes made from 
the stem of a tree and not from a root. 

A yew pipe, made for me by a 
friend, coloured well but split after 
fairly constant use. I did not think 
it smoked so agreeably as the other 
woods I tried; but that was very 
likely fancy. I was recommended to 
use holly, but found that it split 
quickly. So did a piece of East African 
olive. 

The virtues of cherry wood are 
of course familiar. Much the best 
pipes I have made were from two 
lumps of the true bruvere or Medi- 
terranean heath, which a friend in 
Africa sent me. These for all practical 
purposes smoked, coloured and looked 
as well as the shop article. Clearly 
wood from a root is likely to be best. 
I have heard rhododendron root 
suggested as suitable, but have not 
tried it. 

I confirm SMOKER’S view that it 
is not difficult to make a serviceable 
and good-looking pipe for oneself. I 
have no lathe and have used drill, 
spokeshave and knife only. The one 
delicate operation is to secure that the 
hole in the stem strikes the bottom 
of the bowl at exactly the right spot. 

STEPHEN TALLENTS, St. John’s 
Jerusalem, Sutton-at-Hone, Dartford, 
Kent. 


ROWLANDSON’S 
VAUXHALL 
From Major Sir Thomas Pasley, Bt. 


SirR,—With reference to the article on 
Vauxhall Gardens in your issue of 
October 12 and Rowlandson’s 4x 
Evening at Vauxhall 1784, of which I 
have an aquatint by F. Jukes, I 
should like to point out that it seems 
hardly possible that the correct date 
is 1784. 

The picture shows my ancestor, 
Admiral Sir Thomas Pasley, just below 
Mrs. Weischel, with his wooden leg. 

Sir Thomas lost his leg in 1794 
in the Battle of June 1—the glorious 
First of June—under Lord Howe. 


T.E.S Pastey, 30, Bramham Gardens, 
S.W.5. 


WAR DAMAGE IN 
GERMANY 


Str,—The most interesting letter in 


Country Lire from Mr. Arthur 
Oswald which gives particulars of 
the damage suffered by Lubeck 


emboldens me to write to you in the 
hope that others of your readers who 
are stationed in Germany may be able 
to give information as to the damage 
suffered in other towns by buildings 
of wsthetic value. As far as I am 
aware no report has yet been issued 
by the Committee for the Preservation 
and Restitution of Works of Art, 
Archives and Other Material in Enemy 
Hands on the subject of Germany. 
Indeed almost the only matter yet 
publi-hed was contained in a letter to 
him sent by Mr. Bernard Shaw to 
The Times Literary Supplement on the 
subject of Bayreuth. 

If any of your readers could give 
information as to the damage done to 


was taken by road to Oxford, and 
there put on barges and floated down 
the Thames: or it may have been 
taken to Radcot Bridge on the upper 
Thames, and from there floated down 
the Thames to Oxford. Radcot is 
about 10 miles from Lechlade. The 
Windrush is so rapid and narrow that 
it cannot have been used for heavy 
loads: to-day it is not easy even in 
acanoe; thee are eight mills between 
Burford and Witney, and eight more 
after Witney. 

It is curious that the letters 
Candlelight and Windrush Navigation 
should come together, with the very 
good photograph of Ducklington 
church, Oxfordshire—not, as stated, 
Cranborne church—close to the Wind- 
rush river. The glass globes on the 
pews with their plain stands were 
brought to the church about 1850 from 
the chapel of Magdalen College, 
Ducklington being a College benefice. 
At that date the Fellows put new 
candlesticks into the chapel without 





A WELL-CHOSEN MURAL IN AN INDIAN MESS 


See letter: 


some of the towns of artistic import- 
ance in the British zone of occupation 
I feel that such information would be 
of great interest to some of your 
readers.—F. D. Lycett GREEN, Finch- 
cocks, Goudhurst, Kent. 

We should of course be glad to 
publish letters such as Mr. Oswald’s 
dealing with German buildings of 
established antiquity from qualified 
observers now in that country. —Ep. 


WINDRUSH NAVIGATION 
S1R,—I was interested in a letter in 
a recent issue about the navigation 
of the Windrush. This river winds so 
much that it would be difficult to 
navigate, and I cannot think that 
heavy loads of stone could ever have 
been brought down the Thames from 
Taynton and Burford. I have read 
that the stone from Taynton Quarry 


A Reminder of England 


glass globes. They were used at 
Ducklington for the afternoon service 
in the Winter months. Many of the 
globes have been broken since 1870, 
and only about 20 remain. As a boy 
I can remember the choir at West- 
minster Abbey being similarly lighted 
by candles and glass globes in 1890.— 
C. TristRaAM, Ducklington Rectory, 
Witney, Oxfordshire. 


FLOWERS IN THE 
STREETS 


From Sir Wyndham Deedes. 

S1r,—Your readers may be interested 
to hear that the London Gardens 
Society has re-started its activities 
after six years’ enforced idleness. The 
Society’s aims before the war were to 
encourage and aid flower-lovers to 
cultivate their gardens and window- 


boxes, and in this way to make a 
contribution towards the beautific.- 
tion of London. 

It is felt that the effects of enen y 
action on London have enlarged tie 
scope of the Society’s work. Nature 
has paved the way by a profusion 
self-sown wild flowers on bombed sit« 
and Londoners have grown used i@ 
the spectacle of flowers growing in th 
most unlikely places. As_ buildin 
plans proceed, these lovely patches o 
colour will disappear, but their place 
can be taken by cultivated blooms in 
window-boxes, pot plants and garden 
spaces. There are great possibilitics 
in a flower movement of this nature, 
apart from the health and morale 
points of view. 

The Society, being a voluntary 
organisation, is entirely dependent 
upon the public for its funds and for 
the supply of plants and seeds for the 
Greater London area. There is a great 
demand at present from the new pre- 
fabricated housing estates for plants 
where gardens are at all possible. 
While monetary aid is always welcome, 
ideas, friendly intcrest, and above all 
surplus plants from well-stocked gar- 
dens are equally valuable to the 
furtherance of the Society’s aims. In 
regard to this, Londoners as a whole 
are averse to Autumn planting, as 
plants are apt to get clogged with 
soot and very often die before the 
Spring. The demand, however, in the 
Spring for plants is often greater than 
the supply. — WyYNDHAM DEEDES 
Chairman, London Gardens Socie: 
18, Manchester Square, W.1. 


A REMINDER OF ENGLAN ) 


Sir,—I thought you might be int: °- 
ested in the enclosed photograph f 
a mural painting executed by « 
Padre. A scene was required remi 
scent of home, and we chose a pri 
of High Wycombe published in « 
of your issues —R. L. ELis 
(Capt., R.A., Hon. Mess Secretar 
74/23 Pava LAA/ATK Regt. R.. 
India Command. 


SECRET PORTRAITS 


S1r,—We have here a secret portr: t 
on the same principle as that sho. 1 
in a recent illustration, but ours is { 
Charles I. About thirty years agc 
saw one of Bonnie Prince Charlie 
Stirling Castle. It is quite an c | 
idea. 

Of course, it was high treason ) 
have a portrait of the king during t 
Commonwealth, but I am not sv > 
that it was not the same with Bonr > 
Prince Charlie.—E. Davies, Ki 
Charles Tower, City Walls, Chester. 


A CAMBRIDGESHIRE EXAMPi : 
Sir,—Having seen the letter 
CountTrY LIFE, A Stuart Relic, I wri 
to say we have in our possession | 
secret portrait of James I, which 
inherited from my forbears (dire 
descent) the Cottons of Madingle - 
Hall, Cambridge (1603 to 187! 
roughly). 

I remember seeing a small secre 
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portrait of Charles I at the Stuart 
Exhibition at Grosvenor House shortly 
before the war, but I do not remember 
to whom it belonged.—Gaze ELLIOTT, 
Aisholt, Bridgwater, Somerset. 

Another correspondent, Mr. C. F. 
Trangmar, writes: ‘‘ There is a similar 
picture in excellent preservation in 
King Charles Tower in the Walls of 
Ch ster. It was from this tower that 
King Charles watched the defeat of the 
Rovalist forces under Sir Marmaduke 
La gdale at Rowton Moor on Septem- 
ber 24, 1645.’’—Ep.] 


THE RULE OF THE 
ROAD 


S! -When I first read the late Mr. 
Tr mas Burke’s Travel in England I 
ast d him whether he had considered 


IN WESTMORLAND GREEN SLATE 
NEARLY FIVE FEET HIGH 


See letter: A Green Slate Statue 
the origin of our left-hand rule of the 
road. He thought that it probably lay 
in the fact that an armed horseman 
would naturally pass another coming 
from the opposite direction sword-arm 
to sword-arm. But the percentage of 
armed men on the old pack-ways and 
toads must have been infinitesimal, 
and the contrary rule has grown up 
on the Continent. Can you or some 
other of your readers help ?—Curist- 


MAS HuMPHREYS, 58, Marlborough 
Place, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 
PUFFIN-SNARING 


Su While reading rather an old 
bouk in our library I came across a 
qucer but interesting way of catching 
pu/fins. 

In order to catch them a strong 
bu’ thin piece of rope was obtained 
wiih horse-hair snares attached on 
alternate sides of the rope, so that 
th y were just off the ground. To set 
it one end of the rope was tied to a 
co venient rock and the snares ad- 
ju: ced. 

After some considerable time a 
pe fin would appear and begin to 
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investigate the trap whereupon it 
would get caught. In this way many 
puffins were caught by the populace of 
St. Kilda.—M. R., Stratton-on-the- 
Foss, neary Bath. 

[The former inhabitants of St. 
Kilda were experts at snaring sea fowl 
of many sorts. They preserved them 
for use during the days of Winter 
shortage.—ED. | 


AT RADLEY 


Sir,—Recently, looking through some 
old photographs, which I had taken 
when a schoolboy, I found this one 
showing one of Radley College’s great- 
est treasures—the beautifully carved 
15th-century reredos over the altar 
in the chapel. 

When founding Radley in 1847 


William Sewell (later 
Warden from 1853-61) 
spent an _ astonishing 


amount of money on 
what he considered 
the attainment of 
dignity in furniture and 
in the furnishing of the 
tables, both to satisfy 
his own collector’s taste 
and for official effect. 
Reputed to be Flemish 
and judging by the look 
of it I would say that this 
was so—this reredos is 
an example of this, and is 
said to have been pur- 
chased by Sewell in 
Amsterdam. It is cer- 
tainly unique in this 
country and is hardly 
even to be matched on 
he Continent. 

In its original state 
it was coloured. But 
as it had a garish, almost 
“Popish,”’ air about it 
there was some hesita- 
tion about placing it in 
the Chapel. It was 
suggested, however, that 
the figures should be 
gilded — perhaps some 
dilettante may some day 
restore what must un- 
doubtedly have been its 
fine original colouring 
which apparently over- 
came the then existing 
ecclesiastical bias and 
secured for this master- 
piece the position over 
the altar which it has 
held ever since. 

Among other 
Sewell-inspired treasures 
contained in this same 
building are some hand- 
some silk and gold bro- 
cade curtains, said to 
have come from the 
Queen of | Portugal's 
private chapelat Belem, 


which shelter the 
Warden’s and _ Sub- 
Warden's stalls from 
draught. 


On the left of this picture, though 
not seen, is also the Bishop’s chair in 
front of which, and acting as a Pede- 
cloth, lies a very rare Tibetan silk 
carpet. 
in a former Warden's bathroom until, 
on being sent away for repair and 
cleaning, it was 
College authorities valued at £700. 
L. G. G. Ramsey, 5, Thurlby Croft, 
Mulberry Close, N.W.4. 


A DISTANT ECHO? 
Sir,—Fighting with sticks is a sport 
in which the men of the South African 
Tembu tribe take delight. It is prac- 
tised at all their traditional village 
festivities. 

I send a photograph of this, and 
I wonder whether it will remind your 
older readers, as it does me, of the 
fighting with wooden swords or staves 
which the degenerate descendants of 
the mummers used to practise at 
Christmas time. In Shropshire forty 
years ago they were generally teams 
of eight to a dozen boys with 
blackened faces, armed with sticks 
which they rattled together in a 


This, at one time, was in use 


returned to the 
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WILLIAM SEWELL’S REREDOS 


See letter: 
sort of mock fight or ritual dance 
They looked mutatis mutandis very 


much like this.—M.L., London, N.W.1 


A GREEN SLATE STATUE 


Six,— We in Little Langdale are proud 
of our slate, so well described in the 
article by Evyn Thomas. Relief- 
carving and lettering suit it admirably 
it is exceedingly tricky; but :t can 
also be carved in the round: though 
few fac_ it. It was so used by William 
McMillan, k.A., for his Pomona, now 
in the Diploma Gallery: and the 
other part of the block from which 
Dick Sheppard’s memorial was hewn 
was used by my wife for the statue 
of which I send you a photograph, and 
which is, so far as we know, the largest 
sculpture in the round so far carved 
in our green slate: it is nearly 5 feet 
high. (She is known as a_ sculptor 
by her maiden name, Josephina 
de Vasconcellos).— DELMAR BANNER, 
The Bield, Little Langdale, Ambleside, 
Westmorland. 


ROMAN AND BRONZE 
AGE ROADS 


SiR,—Since reading in your May I1 
issue Colonel Scammell’s comments on 
my reply to his November, 1944, article 
Old Hampshire Ways, and a further 
letter amplifying my points by Mr. 
Ludovic Mann, I have had correspon- 
dence with other archeologists. I 
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IN RADLEY CHAPEL 


At Raile 


would like to quote in particular from 
the letter from Mr. Lewis Spence of 
Edinburgh. 

Denying Colonel Scammell’s sug- 
gestion that we know anything about 
British lines of communication as 
regards their “system of settlement, 

whatever he meant by the 
phrase,’ Mr. Spence writes: “It was 
certainly not a system of ridgewayvs 
only, andin any case most of the ridge- 
ways were Bronze Age or earlier, while 
certain roads not ridgeways we suspect 
to be British and pre-Roman. 

“In the New Stone Age there was 
much immigration into Britain, and 
there were at least six main avenues 
of penetration in the East and South 
alone 

“From Eastbourne along the 
South Downs for Hampshire; from 
Dover and Folkestone to Winchester 
and onwards; from the Wash via the 
Icknield Way to the Berkshire Downs, 
Avebury and Stonehenge; from the 
Dorset Coast by Maiden Castle and 
the Dorset and Wiltshire Downs; from 
Weston-super-Mare to the Mendips 
and the Cotswolds; and by the Peak 
District of Derbyshire to the York- 
shire Wolds. 

“Most of these are ridgeways, the 
first, for instance, mainly along chalk 
cliffs. 

‘But, at a much later date, actual 
roads seem to have been made by the 
Britons, and still later, re-edified by 
the Romans. Watling Street, by way 
of Dover, Lympne,  Richborough, 


A STICK FIGHT OF THE TEMBU TRIBE 


See letter: 


A Distant Echo? 
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THOMAS BOLSOVER, THE INVENTOR 
SHEFFIELD PLATE 
The Inventor of Sheffield Plate 


OF 


See letter: 


Canterbury to London is a specimen 
From London it led, by one arm, to 
Dunstable Leicester, Wroxeter, 
Chester, and spread into a network of 
tracks in Lancashire 

“A part of its more northerly 
portion coincided with the original 
boundary between the Belgic and 
British tribes of Britain, as I dis- 
covered purely by accident on com- 
paring two maps of different periods.” 
(Why don’t archewologists have a look 
and see how really good and accurate 


are our Il-inch Ordnance’ maps?) 
“Another portion, we are probably 
right in thinking, was constructed in 


British” (7.e. pre-Roman) “times to 
link up London with St. Albans. So 
it could not have been Roman. 
Icknield Way is undoubtedly 
British, and extended from the borders 
of Norfolk to Dorset. It was a trade- 
route from early times. Codrington, 
the best authority on roads, says ‘it has 
little claim to be considered Roman.’ 
Rvknield Street (Gloucestershire to 
Yorkshire),’"” Mr. Spence concludes, 
“is held to be British by Professor 


also 





THREE FINE TABLE 
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Windle. And there are 
others. These were not 
vidgeways by any means; 
the ridgeways were 
nearly always Stone or 
Bronze Age, the roads 
Iron Age.”’ 

Further to this en- 
lightening letter, which 
may help to place the 
Winchester- Alton - 
Farnham Ways, I would 
like to emphasise that 
the system of align- 
ments of both tracks 
and ancient sites, in 
their twos or threes or in 
their dozens upon one 
line, while certainly used 
by the Celts (entering 
Britain seventh century 
B.c.) and before them, 
was still copied by the 
British well after the 
Roman occupation. 

The Mercian King 
Offa left us at least three 
alignments of his Wat’s 
Dyke and Offa’s Dyke, 
at Wrexham (to “ Bryn 
Offa’’), and near 
Northep through “ Bryn 
Offa’’ and ‘ Clawdd 
Offa’’—Clawdd is the 
Welsh ditch—to Penny- 
ffordd (railway station) ; 
the date of this is seventh 
century A.D. 

Wherever I have studied maps 
of Italy, I have found no sign what- 
ever of alignments, even of the much 
vaunted ‘‘Roman”’ roads; and even 
in Greece, where I am now stationed, 
evidence points to any alignments that 
exist as localised town planning (v?z. 
Athens’s numerous intended align- 
ments to the Acropolis, the Stadium 
and Likavitlos “St. George’’ church), 


rather than the widespread, part- 
religious, part-“ country-planning”’ 
alignments that cover’ Palestine, 


Middle Europe and the majority of 
Britain.—K. H. Koop. 


THE INVENTOR OF 
SHEFFIELD PLATE 


S1r,—My recent articles on Sheffield 
Plate have brought me into touch with 
J. A. Mitchell-Withers, of London, 
direct descendant of Thomas Bolsover 
the inventor of Sheffield plate. Mr. 
Mitchell-Withers has kindly lent me 
the enclosed photograph of the only 
contemporary portrait of his eminent 
forbear. Unfortunately the painting 


See letter: Beautiful Altar Table Legs 
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was destroyed by enemy action on 
Sheffield during December, 1941. 

Mr. Mitchell-Withers points out 
that there has always been some con- 
troversy as to the correct spelling of 
the name—in my article I gave the 
version Boulsover as spelled in the 
Birmingham Gazette during 1764. The 
family papers, however, invariably 
omit the U, as does the inscription on 
a Sheffield plate salver made by 
Thomas Bolsover and presented to his 
daughter on the occasion of her mar- 
riage. The inscription on the back of 
the salver reads: ‘‘Presented by 
Thomas Bolsover of Whitely Wood 
the Inventor of / Plating with Silver 
to his eldest Daughter Mary / on her 


The pond was dug out an 
cemented. Then the bridge was bui 
The curve is made by a wagon-wh 
tyre cut in halves. These hal, 
were connected by wire and boards io 
form the footway. The whole | 
been cemented to look like stone, a | 
the foundation removed. The raili; «5 
are part of an iron bedstead. 

The island is made of cem: 
surmounted by the figure of a wom y 
(an electric light fitting), a fount y 
playing from her hand. The wa + 

4 
i 
1 


for this is carried from the pond |} 
pipe to a near-by shed, from ther , 
of which a windmill pumps it thro. | 
a hole in the island and the figur: 
made on a fo 1- 


The birds are 





A GARDEN POND MADE FROM 


WASTE MATERIAL 


See letter: Suburban Sharawaggi 


Marriage / with Mr. Joseph Mitchell 
of / Sheffield / Feby 14th, 1460.”’ This 
salver is still in the possession of 
Mr. Mitchell-Withers.—G. BERNARD 
HuGHEs, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


SUBURBAN SHARAWAGGI 


Sir,—The enclosed photograph, 
strange as it may seem, was taken in 
the back garden of a small bungalow. 
The whole lay-out was planned by 
the owner, a fishmonger by trade, but 
most ingenious in the use of every 
kind and sort of material. 


LEGS FROM SOMERTON CHURCH: TIME AND ETERNITY, ADAM, 
NOAH AND THE ARK 


dation of fine wire-mesh netting, 
moulded roughly to the shape of the 
body. The neck is a piece of exhaust 
pipe, and the head carved out of wood, 
the crest being cut out of tin. The 
legs are lengths of gas piping, with 
lead claws. The eyes are alleys. 

The whole figure was covered 
with a layer made of a mixture of sand 
and cement, with hair and cut-up 
string intermixed. This was plastered 
on with the hands and allowed to set 
for a day or so. Later the “‘ plumage” 
was put on with a trowel and puitty- 
knife. After six months the birds were 
painted.—GEORGE GIRLING, |! est 
Marden, Chichester, Sussex. 

An ingenious exhibition of that 
taste for irregularity for which long 
ago Sir William Temple adopted the 
Chinese word shavawaggi. But ‘i. we 
once lose sight of the propriety of 
landscape in our gardens, we » all 
wander into all the fantastic s/:va- 
waggi of the Chinese’ (Ho ace 
Walpole On Modern Gardening) .—! D. 


BEAUTIFUL ALTAR 
TABLE LEGS 


S1r,—There is a great treasure im 5t. 
Michael and All Angels Church at 
Somerton, Somerset. It is a lo ely 
Communion table, dated 1626 1 
thought to have been made in Bri ol. 
In the churchwardens’ accounts, till 
in existence, are lists showing th: _ it 
was bought by public subscript 01 
It is a massive piece of work wi 1 4 
hinged top, covering a shallow s; ice 
for storing vestments and linen. he 
huge legs are elaborately car: °:d; 
Adam and Eve are quaint fig res 
beside the tree in the Garden of E: en. 
Noah is very busy working with s: me 
tools for the building of his Ark, w! ‘ch 
can be seen in the background. he 
symbolic carving is very curious’ 4 
pair of hands opening an _ unclas ed 
book, surmounted by a chalice, he 
whole resting on an upturned h¢ ur 
glass: it depicts Time and Etern ty. 
—J. DENTON ROBINSON, Darling: n, 
Durham. 
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In due course the post-war Rolls-Royce will make its appearance. It will uphold the 
fame and prestige of its predecessor. When circumstances permit, a further statement 
will be made regarding prices: and deliveries. 


~ ROLLS ROYCE 


The Best Car in the World 


Reeerueae wey ce kt DD... 14-15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.I MAYFAIR 6201 
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‘Good Mornings’ 


You emerge from the bathroom with schoolboy complexion, 

all smiling and sunny and shaved to perfection. Blue 

Gillette Blades, 3d each, or ‘Standard’ Gillette Blades 
(plain steel) 2d each, including Purchase Tax. 
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HE World’s Largest Official 
Retailers of ROLLS ROYCE and 
BENTLEY Cars offer the finest 


selection available to-day. 


May we record your name to send you details 
of the Rolls Royce and Bentley post-war pro- 
gramme, when available ? 



































begin with 
Gillette 
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The Marley system of construction utilises 
structural units of precast reinforced concrete, 
which are unaffected by the weather and 
therefore require no maintenance. With these 
standard units almost any type, size and shape 
of building can be erected—giving ideal 
accommodation for the livestock, produce or 
implements to be housed. 









Head Office: london Road, Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
Scottish Office: Cadder, Bishopbriggs, Nr. Glasgow. 


~~ OR KS THROUGHOUT THE 
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MARLEY FARM BUILDINGS 


for housing livestock, 
produce and implements 





under ideal conditions with negligible maintenance costs 


FULL PARTICULARS 


on request. Please state 
the type and size of 
building in which you 
are interested—whether 
Dutch Barns,Cowsheds, 
Grain Bins, Implement 
Sheds, Cattle Yards or 
Store Sheds. 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY LIMITED 


Telephone: Sevenoaks 2235! 
Telephone: Bishopbriggs 415 


COUNTRY 





























Send us your enquiries NOW 





EZIWHEEL 
TRUCKS & TRAILERS 


For AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY, THE DOCKS, 
and for SPECIAL PURPOSES 





It is hoped that General Purpose types will be avail- 
able in the Spring and we are prepared to accept 
a limited number of orders for future deliveries. 



















Also : 4 ‘ 
STEEL, WIRE and WOOD LTD. 
PRODUCTS, including Barnards 
FENCING and AGRI- NORWICH LONDON - BIRMINGHAM 
CULTURAL REQUISITES . J 
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FARMING NOTES 





LESS WHEAT, 
MORE BARLEY 


HEAT sowing went ex- 

ceptionally well and no 

one can make October 

weather an excuse for not 

having planted all the 
wheat intended. The wheat acreage 
will be disappointing to the Govern- 
ment if they had been expecting to 
regain part of the drop between 1944 
and 1945. The reason why less wheat 
has been planted this Autumn is 
simply that farmers see that barley 
offers a better return. This is particu- 
larly true of the land which has been 
drawn hard for cereal growing in the 
war years and is now showing signs 
of weariness and weediness. I have in 
mind particularly fifty acres which 
have grown four straw crops in the 
past five years—the intervening crops 
being one-year leys. It isnow ploughed 
and can go into wheat, but this land 
does need cleaning and if it is set aside 
for barley and we get a favourable 
spell of dry weather in March and 
early April, the cultivators, the drags 
and the harrows will sort out the 
twitch and give a chance for a tho- 
rough cleaning before the barley goes 
in with an undersowing of grass and 
clover seeds. I expect there are a good 
many fields like this which can carry 
one more straw crop before they go 
into a long ley, but the elementary 
rules of good husbandry demand that 
the weeds, which war-time farming 
has left as a legacy, should first be 
dealt with faithfully. 


Man-made Fields 
HOSE who are seeking for know- 
ledge about the establishment 
of leys cannot have a better source of 
information than a bulletin called 
The Establishment and Early Manage- 
ment of Sown Pastures which has just 
been issued by the Imperial Bureau 
of Pastures and Fodder Crops at 
Aberystwyth. It costs 7s. and it is 
well worth the price. Other countries 
as well as ours have their grass land 
problems and there are interesting 
comparisons to be found in this 
bulletin. But the contribution which 
I would commend particularly comes 
from Mr. William Davies. I like the 
emphasis which he puts on the man- 
made character of all our grass lands. 
Their maintenance as grass land is due 
almost entirely to the influence of 
man and his domestic animals. The 
natural vegetation over most of this 
country is forest. In fact the only 
fundamental difference between the 
so-called permanent pastures of Eng- 
land and those of the North Island of 
New Zealand is that the latter are a 
hundred years out of forest whereas 
many of ours are upwards of a 
thousand years old. Because of their 
greater age they are probably more 
static as grass land and would not 
revert to scrub and forest so quickly 
as would their New Zealand counter- 
parts if man and his domestic animals 
were to disappear. 


Contrast in Pastures 


OST of us have learnt by prac- 
tical experience that we have 

only to change the management of 
grass land to change the botanical 
make-up of the pasture. I remember 
walking over chalk downland earlier 
this Summer which was divided into 
two pennings. The farmer on one side 
had run no stock but sheep for many 
years and because of worm troubles 
he did not keep them thick on the 
ground. The turf had grown up into 
thick tussocks with a dead mat three 
or four inches thick in some places. 
On the other side of the fence the 
farmer had made a rule to alternate 
the stocking between store cattle and 
sheep. The cattle kept the herbage 
open and gave a much more alive 
turf. Incidentally, they also kept the 


grazing clean for the sheep. Te 
stomach worms that afflict sheep « -e 
absorbed harmlessly by store cat ., 


Grazing Management 


ASTURE management that 1- 
volves heavy stocking and c’ se 
grazing encourages ryegrass and w! te 


clover. Some of the best feec ig 
grazings in the Midlands are usu. ly 
classed as ryegrass and white clc er 
pastures. There are many deg és 
between this climax of man’s skill ; 14 
the rough hill grazings that are ti ly 
uncultivated. But one type can be 
changed into another by gra: ag 


-management. This is true of the ey 
as well as what we call the perman nt 
pasture. Normally, the longer a ey 
remains in grass the more closely © es 
it resemble permanent grass and ‘ts 
function as a ley can be conside ed 
finished when the species origina!ly 
used in the seeds mixture have g:ne 
and are replaced by unsown grasss, 
clovers and herbs. As we are ali of 
us spending large sums now in buying 
seed mixtures it is worth remembering 
that subsequent management will 
decide how good our new leys remain 
after a few years. 


Drilling versus Broadcasting 


R. WILLIAM DAVIES sums 
up well the argument about 
drilling or broadcasting grass and 
clover seeds. The depth at which the 
seeds are planted is one of the most 
important factors. In the districts 
where there is a certain Summer 
rainfall, broadcasting the seed and 
covering with light harrows to a depth 
of 4% to % inch, will in most seasons 
give an assured take of seeds. It is 
east of a line stretching from Bourne- 
mouth through Worcester to Derby 
and York, where the rainfall is less 
than thirty inches per annum, that 
drilling seeds in the Spring, putting 
them well into the soil and moisture 
to a depth of about one inch, is the 
more certain practice. It answers well 
enough also in high rainfall conditions, 
but where broadcasting will give a 
good take it has advantages. Drilling 
often leaves wide, bare spaces which 
may not close up quickly enough t 
exclude various weeds which are wail in 
to gain entry into the young deve! p- 
ing sward. Some farmers drill gr ss 
and clover seeds both ways acros; a 
field in order to overcome this w de 
spacing and others drill one way «nd 
then broadcast. They are trying to 
get the best of both ways. 


° 


aa 


A Suggestion 


UST now when there are a g 20d 
many lambs being sent off he 
grass into the Ministry of Fo: 1's 
collecting centres, the graders re 
more particular about what t ey 
accept. A farmer who has been se .d 
ing twenty lambs regularly each f ‘t- 
night into his local collecting ce: re 
tells me that in October he had fift en 
out of his forty lambs returned to h ‘1. 
In his judgment they were just as 
good as those accepted by the Mi ‘s- 
try in August and September. ( 1¢ 
of the graders informed him that 1e 
numbers sent forward had so increa 2d 
in recent weeks that transport < 1d 
slaughtering facilities were strai: 2d 
to the limit. This is all very well, ut 
should not the Ministry of Food °l 
farmers when they enter their lar »s, 
ten days before they are delivered ‘o 
the collecting centre, that only, s 
fifteen instead of twenty can be 
cepted? I remember this being d: 1¢ 
two or three years ago at this seas 
,and while it was a nuisance not to 
able to clear lambs as soon as they were 
fat for slaughter, farmers understod 
the reason. CINCINNATUS. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
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PRICE CONTROL 
OF HOUSES 


EFORE examining in some 
detail the reasons for the 
abandonment of the proposal 
to institute some sort of 
control of the selling-price of 
horses, the opportunity may be taken 
to emphasise some very important 
av. far-reaching consequences of the 


ab ndonment. The announcement 
th. . the proposals were shelved was 
m: ‘e in a singularly restrained style, 


an it received so brief a mention in 
th daily Press that fully a week 
af swards even some house-agents 
ar owners had no knowledge of it. 


{PORTS OF COMMITTEES 


*ART from persons particularly 
a affected by the possibility of 
pe ‘niary loss through control of 
se 1g-prices of houses, the news that 
th scheme has been abandoned will 
be .eartening, because it amounts to 
ar admission that the gap between 
pr »osals in the report of Committees 
an their practicability as working 
m: ‘sures may be wide and unbridge- 
at Also the shelving of the Report 
w. encourage those who say that, no 
m: ter what may be suggested by 
Cc unittees and however much the 
estions may menace this or that 
int crest, it is sound policy to go on 
wc xing within the law as it stands 
an: not to borrow trouble by assuming 
th the schemes propounded in 
Re orts will ever reach the Statute 
Bock. Most welcome is the rejection 
of >rice-control as a very striking 
proof of the complexity of real pro- 
per'y interests. Superficial observers, 
who had probably never mastered the 
elesnents of property ownership and 
tenancy law, jumped at the idea that 
an rtificially imposed control of prices 
would solve the problem of getting 
houses at the range of price that suited 
them. It was so simple—take the 
value as fixed or to be fixed officially 
as in 1939, add to it 50 per cent. and 
make that the maximum marketable 
figure. But one or two snags were 
already visible : the 1939 figure was not 
always available, and if it were such 
changes are apt to occur to a property 
that it may be worth much more or 
less than it was six or seven years 
before. Other obstacles to the pro- 
posal were immediately revealed. 


IMPRACTICABILITY 


HOUGH the whole thing has 
gone off like a damp squib it 
must not be allowed to lie in Depart- 
mental pigeon-holes and be forgotten. 
In the interests of real property of all 
descriptions the price-control project 
should be subjected to further critical 
examination, and especially one aspect 
needs the fullest exposure, namely, 
that neither now nor in future will it 
be feasible to recruit a _ sufficient 
number of reliable and competent 
persons to undertake the formidable 
job of valuing all the houses that 
would have to be valued to fix the 
basis of a controlled price. When the 
appointment of the Committee was 
announced some of the arguments 
against the scheme were marshalled 
in the Estate pages of Country LIFE, 
and the concluding passage of the 
article on March 2 last was as follows : 
“Sf prices are to be stereotyped it 
‘ely necessitates an independent 
‘uation of every house, so great are 
» variations between the real value 
adjoining and apparently identical 
‘operties.”” That point—the vastness 
the work—is the one that has been 
icially selected as the excuse for 
opping the scheme. But there are 
1er and potent reasons why it was 
practicable. 


Stl 
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CONCLUDED CONTRACTS 


OME critics of the scheme wasted 
a lot of time in discussing 
theoretical modes of working price- 
control, but the really conclusive 
mischief of the proposal was its inter- 
ference with the sanctity of contracts. 
This point was pretty fully considered 
in the Estate Market page of CouUNTRY 
LIFE on July 27. The wide and danger- 
ous implications of such interference 
were shown by the citation of hypo- 
thetical cases, all of a type that daily 
occur in dealing with real property. 
One odd eventuality of price-control 
was that, if a vendor received pur- 
chase-money exceeding the arbitrarily 
fixed valuation, he could be made to 
disgorge it. This thoughtful precaution 
on a buyer’s behalf raised the question 
whether, assuming the overpayment 
was proved, the vendor might be in a 
position to repay it, and one example 
was cited, where a property had been 
sold by executors and the proceeds 
merged in the general assets and 
possibly distributed to a number of 
beneficiaries. Naturally such a con- 
tingency brought up the question as 
to from whom the alleged excess could 
be recovered. 


A VISTA OF LITIGATION 


MULTIPLICITY of costly and 

prolonged proceedings soon 
came to be foreseen. A would-be 
vendor might have to argue with the 
District Valuer as to whether the 
valuation was fair and adequate. He 
might feel that the figure was mon- 
strously unjust, and decide to appeal 
against it. The proposed tribunal of 
appeal was to be constituted of Official 
Arbitrators. Apparently the fact that 
there are only two of these function- 
aries in England and Wales was over- 
looked, as well as the fact that they 
have hitherto dealt only with com- 
pensation cases of great magnitude. 
Enlargement of the panel of arbitra- 
tors would not have been helpful, for 
it would not have obviated the cost 
and the delay of the settlement of 
disputes. Meanwhile what was to 
happen to the house, the subject of 
appeal, and to the person who wanted 
to buy it for use? While the matter 
was dragging its slow length along the 
local authority would have com- 
mandeered the property for evacuees. 


STERILISING THE MARKET 


HE net result of the proposed 
price-control would have been 

the withholding of property from the 
market. The District Valuers of the 
Inland Revenue declared that they 
lacked the expert staff necessary to 
work the control; and house-agents 
began to see that if the scheme could 
be worked it would mean the end of 
auctions and indeed of a large section 
of agency business. Anyhow, the 
scheme is abandoned, and its epitaph 
may fitly be a few words from the 
Estate Market page of July 27: 
“Every sort of investor has an interest 
in opposing what is an unprecedented 
experiment, and one of the strangest of 
all the innumerable varieties of control 
that have been invented since 1939.” 


BILSINGTON PRIORY SOLD 


HE late Lord Justice Luxmoore’s 
East Kent seat, Bilsington 
Priory, over 720 acres, with house 
designed by the late Sir Reginald 
Blomfield, r.A., farm buildings for a 
famous pedigree herd, and the remains 
of an Augustinian priory, was bought 
in at the final bid of £15,000 at an 
auction at Ashford. Mr. Alfred J 
Burrows and Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley have just sold the property 
by private treaty. ARBITER. 
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NEW .BOOKS 





PORTRAIT OF A 
MARKET TOWN 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


HE English village and 

country town have never 

lacked their lovers and cele- 

brants. Miss Mitford’s Our 
Village is perhaps the outstanding 
example as a record and Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Cranford as fiction. From these, right 
up to Flora Thompson’s Candleford 
Green, Mr. C. Henry Warren’s A Boy 
in Kent and Mr. Michael Home’s beau- 
tiful book about his boyhood, whose 
name escapes me at the moment, the 
record is singularly rich: a testimony 
to something more than nostalgia. 
Only a lovely way of life could have 
produced a literature so charged with 
love and beauty; and that is some- 
thing to be remembered when we hear 
the insistent cry ‘‘All change.” 
Change, after all, is a superficial thing; 
the important and abiding thing is 
growth. 


IN A FRONT RANK 


Mr. John Moore’s Portrait of 
Elmbury : the Biography of a Market 
Town (Collins, 12s. 6d.) is the latest 
addition to this august company of 
books, and it is one worthy of a place 
in the front ranks. Mr. Moore is 
younger than the other still-living 
celebrants whom I have mentioned. 
He is young enough to have played 
his active part in this war; and the 
point about that is this; when you 
are old, you are apt to think that 
beauty ended with the days of your 
youth; but Mr. Moore is not so old 
as all that. His ‘‘ Elmbury’’ still 
stands; change there has been, and 
further change there will be; but the 
township is still substantially as he 
has always known it, and he continues 
to find it worthy of love. The thread 
of tradition, which again and again 
he traces back to Elizabethan times, 
still holds, taut perhaps, frayed maybe, 
but unbroken. 

A good many people, I imagine, 
will recognise the identity of ‘‘Elm- 
bury,’ where the author’s life began 
in a lovely Tudor house which “looked 
out across a wide main street upon the 
filthiest slum I have ever set eyes on 
in England.” The house, ‘with its 
winding staircases, its dark oak- 
panelled corridors, its numerous excit- 
ing junk-rooms and attics, and its 
curious and delightful back-garden,”’ 
was the focus of the early years. A 
room “which had a _ comfortable 
window-seat beneath its leaded win- 
dows looked out on to the main 
street,’’ and there 
the boy would sit 
watching the life 
that flowed up and 
down the street and 
into and out of the 
slum opposite. 

This gives us 
the right angle, for 


quality of watching 
things through a 
window for a long 
time before partici- 
pation comes. It 
was thus that Mr. 
Moore observed the 
fights in the stews, 


ness people moving 
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to and from their offices, and t! 
mayoral processions going to the gr 
abbey, and those three local mus! 
teers whom he calls Pistol, Bardo); 
and Nym, and the streams of cat 
lowing towards the fair. 


There comes the time when 
goes out and discovers the world 
himself and finds it good. He x 
away to school, but it is always to t 
exploration of his own loved county - 
side that he comes back. He lear 
to know the local normality a 
eccentricity. Salmon-poachers tea 
him the way of the river and gam - 
poachers the way of the woods. 
the same time, a schoolmaster who:e 
bachelor cottage was in Elmbury 
taught him both to love his classi s 
and to see how their matter was huma 
life, and how this all hinged upon the 
scene in which he found himself. 


Then, on the death of his father’ 
he went into the office of his uncle’ 
the head of a firm of auctioneers that 
had practised in the town for over a 
century. All the history of the shire 
was in the old books of the firm, and 
his uncle discouraged the modern 
method of tear-off sheets. ‘He be- 
lieved that if a man bought Lot 224 
Bedroom Utensil and sundries for two 
shillings the fact should be recorded 
for 200 years.” 


Sales and distraints took the 
youth all over the county, and his 
knowledge of the scene widened and 
deepened. He has put it all down 
here: the tithe-féuds, the foot-and- 
mouth disease sickening the country- 
side with the effluvia of pyres, the 
pubs and the farm-houses, the country 
dances, the steeplechasing and fox- 
hunting. 


QUALITY THAT ENDURES 


Chain-stores and trippers begin 
to smudge the end of the record, but 
Elmbury has a quality that promises 
endurance. When the author was in 
Normandy he received a letter from 
his old schoolmaster which puts on.’ 
own feeling into a few lines. “It m1 
be that the kind of English life whi 
I have conveniently labelled ‘EI 
bury’ is a dead end, sterile alreac 
an offshoot which looked promis 
but which hasn’t come to anyth 
after all. I don’t believe that; | 
if so, so be it. It was good while 
lasted. It was merry and sane a 
comic and fantastic; and from cert: 
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American frie 
said, ‘It had sor 
thing.’ I am g 
to have _ belon; 
to it, to have be 
part of it.” 
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and regulation. Mr. Moore has made 
a fine job of putting it all down. 


Mr. Harold Wheeler has written 
a book named This Thing Called 
History (MacDonald, 6s.) which might 
more fittingly have been called 
“Gossip about Historians.’’ One has 
the feeling that the book has not so 
much been written as jig-sawed to- 
ether out of cutting-books, card 
indexes, and all that sort of thing. 


SPECIMEN PARAGRAPH 


Here is an extract typical of 
mony. “ Bryce’s outspokenness was 
ai vays evident. Dr. Walter Hines 
P. ge, American Ambassador to the 
C urt of St. James’s from 1913 to 
| |8, when he returned home a dying 
n .n, once remarked that for a quarter 
o. a century every lad in almost every 
sc ool in the United States had been 
b. ught up on The American Common- 
w lth. He instanced the case of an 
e] erly gentleman and a young man 
w >? fell into a controversy during a 
jc ‘ney about the government of the 
U ited States. ‘I know I am right, 
a: I can prove it: I quote from 
E ce,’ avowed the junior. Where- 
u nthe other answered, ‘I am Bryce.’ 
T > book is not easy reading.”’ 


This present book is all too easy 
re ling, if you are not fastidious. 
lx us look at the paragraph quoted. 
It -ems to me to have every fault that 
cat be crowded into so small a space. 
Th second sentence has no connection 
wi 1 the one before it, nor has the last. 
Th anecdote has nothing to do with 
eit er history or historians. It is a 
mee piece of gossip. The sentence 
ab ut Dr. Page is loaded with un- 
nec -ssary information. That he “re- 
tur:ed home a dying man” in 1918 
adcs nothing to the feeble little story 
he has to tell. It is, again, just a bit 
of sossip, padding out the narrative. 
The sentence beginning ‘‘ He instanced 
the case’’ is shockingly constructed. 
Surely the journey was not about the 
government of the United States? 
To gain any sort of elegance, the words 
should read ‘‘who, during a journey, 
fell into a controversy about the 
government of the United States.” 
The word “avowed” (which has an 
important ancestry) is too emphatic 
in its context. The author means no 
more than “‘said.’”’ A good writer 
could fall into any one of the errors 
I have pointed out. Only a bad one 
could crowd them all into a para- 
graph, 


The tendency to gossip irrele- 
vantly is Mr. Wheeler’s most annoying 
habit. He has learned that Bryce 
climbed Mount Ararat, and, though 
this has nothing to do with the “thing 
called history,” he must drag it in. 
He does it thus: “Having scaled the 
15,000 feet of Mount Ararat and many 
another towering peak, Bryce was not 
afraid to scale spiritual heights.”’ 
Could irrelevance go further? What 
possible connection is there between 
the two ideas here associated? One 
might as well write: ‘‘ Having 
descended the deepest mine in Wales, 
Jones was not afraid to plumb moral 
depths.”’ 


The publishers claim that Mr. 
Wheeler “has the rare gift among 
historians of being able to instruct 
an’, at the same time, entertain.” 
For myself, I have not got a penn’orth 
of \ither instruction or entertainment 
out of this book. 


NOVEL FOR FOX-HUNTERS 


One might write much about the 
‘la ns publishers make for their books 
an the frequency of one’s disappoint- 
me t in finding that the claim has no 
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base in fact. Here, for an example, is 
a novel called The Hill Vixen by A. H. 
Higginson (Collins, 7s. 6d.). The 
“blurb” on the jacket says: ‘The 
Hill Vixen herself, lightly pencilled in 
as she is, is a true picture of an 
American woman.” 


Now the thing that hits you in 
the eye as you read this book is that, 
from beginning to end, there is not a 
“true picture’’ of any man or woman. 
There are, indeed, episodes which 
make you laugh till you cry, so 
“caricatured”’ do the human beings 
become. Anyone who had wanted tu 
“guy”’ the fox-hunting man could not 
have bettered page 94, where young 
Dick, asked to take over the master- 
ship of a hunt from his ageing father, 
solemnly approaches the portrait of 
his grandfather hanging above the 
mantelpiece. ‘‘He looked up at the 
clean-shaven face, so like his own, 
smiling down at him. ‘You were a 
great Huntsman, Sir,’ he said ‘What 
do you say? Do you think I’m worthy 
to carry on the task which you and 
my father have done so well ?’ ” 


It sounds like a satirist being 
naughty, but Mr. Higginson’s tongue 
is not in his cheek. All the character- 
drawing is of that order. 


AUTHORITY ON HUNTING 


No; as a novel this book might 
fairly be called a ‘‘scream”’; but those 
who are interested in fox-hunting, and 
especially in the selective breeding of 
fox-hounds, will find much that is both 
instructive and entertaining. These, 
I understand, are matters on which 
Mr. Higginson has authority that is 
recognised both here and in the United 
States. When he is dealing with them, 
he can be read with pleasure and 
respect; but, as a novelist, he does 
not excite either of these feelings in 
my breast. 


—- --@-—-—- 


WINTER 
ENTERTAINMENT 


VERY useful small book, just 
published at half-a-crown by 
the National Council of Social Service, 
is called Entertain Yourselves and 
rejoices in the description ‘“‘Sug- 
gestions to Amateurs for Combining 
Music, Drama and the Arts, Including 
a Note on the Law Relating to Music 
and the Drama.’’ Most of us who live 
in the country find a great deal of our 
own pleasure and give a great deal 
to our friends and neighbours by what 
is known as ‘getting something up” 
—the something being a play, a 
concert, in fact any entertainment. 
Such activities are definitely part of 
the work of almost everyone concerned 
in the Youth Movement, the Women’s 
Institutes and many kindred associa- 
tions, and this little book with its 
clear and practical suggestions will not 
only help them to achieve what they 
have achieved in the past with greater 
ease and distinction but will open new 
doors to them and give them fresh 
ideas. The ‘‘Combined Arts’’ pro- 
gramme is particularly discussed, in 
which a short play or sketch takes 
its place among musical and other 
items, and it has much to recommend 
it. The hints on mime are especially 
interesting and the book is likely to 
prove very helpful to its public. 


O many readers its author’s atti- 
tude to life, to his own limita- 
tions and to religion will endear 
Poems (Southern Publishing Company, 
2s.) by the late Frederick J. Meyrick. 
They are well exemplified in ‘‘On Loss 
of Sight,’’ perhaps the best poem in 
the small collection, and the delightful 
“The Lady Julian’s Four Dreads.” 
Mr. Meyrick began to write late in life; 
his technique was not flawless, but 
his inward vision shone clear. 
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HANGING STLHO 


KIRTS have lengthened— 

noticeably so on the after- 

noon dresses where they 

have dropped a good inch, 
both for the full and the slender. 
Even on tailor-mades where change 
is slow, skirts are three-quarters of 
an inch longer than they were last 
Winter. The crucial question now 
is the jacket. The long jackets that 
mould the torso are disappearing 
and a shorter jacket is coming in. 
Most of them are medium length, 
but occasionally the jacket is quite 
brief, nipped in at the waist with 
a jaunty fluted peplum below; at 
other times, it is cut away and 
moulded by seaming, or straight 
and buttoned like a reefer. They 
look very new. The peplums are 
only smart over a skin-tight skirt, 
the other styles over a gored or 
pleated skirt. The longer jacket 
remains, but usually lengthened 
until it becomes a real knee-length 
tunic, quite full and worn over a 
pencil skirt. All these jackets, short 
or long, save for the reefers, have 
the waist very clearly defined. 
Some are generously padded on the 
shoulders but the short fitted jacket 
is generally less so than the moulded 
where the object was to look top- 
heavy, and the nipped-in waist 
effect is achieved by epaulettes or 
epaulette seams which converge on 
to the waist, or by a shoulder yoke 










































(Above) The rolled rever 
and turndown collar on a 
monotone tweed suit with 
medium jacket and pencil 
skirt. Belted top-coat in 
navy Melton cloth with deep 
unpressed pleats in the 
back. Aquascutum. Feathered 
toque and round saucer- 

brimmed felt from Scotts 


(Left) Fitted jacket in cherry 
wool jersey with double row 
of buttons. Debenham and 
Freebody. Glen - checked 
skirt in suiting with wide box 
pleats. Margery Daw 
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at the back which has the effect of mak 2g 
the shoulders look wide and the waist sm Il. 
These brief jackets are very youth 1l- 
looking and charming with the beguii 21g 
bonnets, caps and mushroom hats. The h zh 
turbans and toques are for the more soph: ‘i- 
cated tunic silhouette. 

The majority of the tailor-mades of 1¢ 
Winter have the medium jacket, neither | 1g 
nor short, and are sleek and slender in 
silhouette. They are black, when they  ‘e 
piped or faced with black corded silk o. a 
contrast in colour or with braid, or, °s 
Busvine does it, with rows of chenille wh: h 
follow the zig-zag seams cut to define t ¢ 
waist. Tweed suits are in mixed blurr.d 
pastel plaids, in herring-bone, in bird’s-e 
flecks. Jacqmar show a herring-bone wi 4 
seams running from the shoulder to t:¢ 
bottom of the jacket outlined by a narrow 
beading made from one stripe of the twecd 
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and a soft folded brown leather 
belt which turns back and is caught 
by gold metal links in front. 
Busvine’s pastel blurred plaid is 
mixed blues, greys and fawns with 
triangular flaps to deep pockets 
which are put in vertically. An 
interesting treatment on a checked 
tweed shows a diagonal one-sided 
fastening in front. There is no 
collar; one lapel fastens over with a 
fringed ribbon slotted through like 
a decoration. A Lincoln green 
velveteen and a black herring-bone 
tweed are cut on simple classical 
lines, with the shoulders widened 
by deep epaulette seams and pencil 
skirts. Both these classic suits have 
the man-tailored flat collar and 
revers. Other tweed suits are 
shown with the same easy-fitting 
jacket, neither short nor long, but 
with a turndown collar and rolled 
rever that can be worn up or down, 
and gives a softer outline at the 
neck. 


the hem. 


pyrene topcoats with a dropped shoulder line, a tight 
bodice and a full, gathered skirt are shown in most collections. an inlet belt at the back. 
They are a much more feminine style than the classic man-tailored, 
rather military coats which have been in fashion for several years. 


This is usually done in plain-coloured tweeds—raspberry 
pink, leaf green or cinnamon. The shorter tweed jacket that is 
making its début this Winter is chic in the rough homespun type of 
tweed, very debonair with a slight flare to the skirt and a snug, 
tiny waist to the jacket. The double-breasted fitted jacket in wool 
jersey which we have photographed, from Debenham and Freebody’s, 
has a fresh young look and needs a skirt with a definite swing to 
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Dorothy bag in suede—cherry, emerald, royal blue or old gold—and a grained 


leather satchel bag. Both from Finnigans 


matt surface. 


waistcoat points below the wa’ 
and a gored skirt. Another, w: 
a tight bodice buttoning closely 
high to a neckband, has a mass 
gathers in front of the skirt. T 
coat is shown over a dress in f 
woollen in emerald green, wl 
has a tight bodice with a high roy 
neck and a wide skirt with gat. 
set as closely as possible in 
front. These coats with their 
skirts, tight bodices and cho 
neckline have the effect—and 
intended to—of making the | 
look wide where the aim and ob 
for years has been to stream 
them to the utmost. Coats wit 
pannier effect are coming in; so 
immense pleated peplum pock 
draped pouch pockets. The dre: 
underneath have swags of velvet 
faille swathed tightly round 
hips of the sleek sweater tops, 
are cut with pannier and full ski 
Jacqmar show a __ delight. 


mushroom-coloured satin-backed marocain with a ruche of the sa 
outlining the rounded dropped shoulder line and repeated to indica 
the panniers on the hips. The dress itself is carried out with t 


Herring-bone tweed coats—and they are legion—are much more 
classic in line. A grey and black at Jacqmar’s has a high double- 
fronted fastening and a deep flat band set in across the bodice below 


the shoulders with the herring-bone worked horizontally. It has the 
narrow shoulder yoke at the back ending in a narrow band of 


Jacqmar shows them in black, one with a top cut like a cardigan, 


beading with the herring-bone pattern used horizontally again and 


The colour combinations in these 


herring-bone coats are lovely ; crimson and chocolate brown is a great 
favourite, as is a soft leaf green with nut brown. 


P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 
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CROSSWORD No. 823 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened, Solutions 

(in a_ closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No, 823, Country LirFz, 

2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the 
first post on Thursday, November 8, 1945. 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States, 














Name 


Address 


SOLUTION TO No. 822. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of October 26, will be announced next week, 

ACROSS.—1, Hunt the slipper; 8, Unpack; 9, Organum; 12, Rare 
13, Ornamental; 15, Crete; 16, Disorder; 17, Sac; 18, Sacristy; 20, 
Karoo; 23, In an annexe; 24, Ambe; 26, Noggins; 27, Engine; 28, 
Losing patience. DOWN.—2, Unnerve; 3, Toad; 4, Hikers; 5, Sporadic; 
6, Ingle-nooks; 7, Rambler roses; 10, Noted; 11, Processional; 14, 
Derivation; 16, Day; 17,Stands up; 19, Clang; 21, Romanic; 22, Extent; 
25, Ague. 


9. Warm work for the pipe ’ 


3. G. K. says he has 


ACROSS. 


‘1. A friend starts them off, and they’re matters 


of the heart, of course (12) 

But nice for the 
soup ! (6, 3) 

. Found among the Irish people (and belongs 
to them too) (5) 

. Really, it’s in action you'll get it! (6) 

Rock of apparently small dimensions that 

wrecked Ralph the Rover (8) 


13. Dances (6) 
5. Discard petticoats? Takes French leave t 


the mere suggestion! (5, 3) 
. To-day’s its yesterday (8) 
. Master’s in the water ! (6) 
. Her smile is a perpetual enigma (8) 
. Sweet, and doubly good (6) 
. Philosophic, not destructive, atom (5) 
. Hold-all, produced once in art? (9) 
To be swapped for his ‘‘ Bird-in-Hand”’ by 
(3, 2, 3, 4) 
DOWN. 
. Song weasel imitating champagne corks? 
. How the Big Bad Wolf walked (5) 
“‘a righteous mind” (9 
. Each kind of pain? (4) 
. Tiny lent it (8) 


3. Score V-sign ! (5) 
7. It is she (7) 


. Look up, and/or read 7 (3, 5) 

. Scurrilous verses (8) 

. O great Pan! (anagr.) (9) 

. ‘A certain Jew, whose name was ——. 

—Esther (8) 

. He came, long after and alone, to find “ 
daughter that was all to him” (7) 

. Pictorially, his kingdom is a glen (7) 

. Wynken, Blynken and Nod sailed into suc: 4 
sea (2, 3) 


” 


24. Hottentot race (5) 
25. Sort of negative-sounding tie? (4) 





The winner of Crossword No. 821 is 
Mrs. Hawkes-Cornock, 
Moneens, Budleigh Salterton, 
Devon. 
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